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Church anywhere. With the passing of Dr. Savage, after 
a ministry that reached world-wide celebrity, a large 
place is left to be filled for the good of New Vork and the 
welfare of the Unitarian Church everywhere. Mr. Collyer, 
full of years and honors, represents the warm, steadfast 
heart of the church. May he last many years and find 
in his youthful colleague strength, wisdom, and capacity 
to deal with the mighty problems of modern life. 


& 


Boston and New York, because they have in them 
more of our churches than any other cities in the country, 
are more important to us than any others. We may 
now report the pulpits of all these churches well manned 
and prepared to do the divine business that is required 
of them. In the older churches of New York and Brook- 
lyn are: Wright, serving in his only pastorate of nearly 
twenty years, with growing fame as a thinker; Slicer in 
his tenth year in New York, a recognized force in civic 
affairs; Robert Collyer, known of all men; Forbes and 
Brundage with enviable records of success. To these are 
now added, to take the places of Savage and Chadwick, 
two young men, not long since graduated and ordained, — 
Holmes in New York and Dutton in Brooklyn. These 
with Newman in Willow Place Chapel, Harvey at Flat- 
bush, and Clark in Staten Island make up a force con- 
spicuous for talent and energy. 


ed 


WE have great expectations concerning our future 
relations with Oriental nations. There are vast treas- 
ures to be gained by peaceful intercourse and mutual 
commerce. We have set one nation on its feet, and have 
admitted Japan on equal terms into the national coun- 
cils of the world. Others are waiting until their turn 
comes. But, when Japan is received on terms of equality, 
she expects and intends to insist upon all that the term 
implies. Hitherto favored individuals, scholars and dip- 
lomats, have been received on terms of social equality. 
This was not so great a concession as that made by the 
imperial court at Tokio when the emperor and the ladies 
of the court received foreign ladies and gentlemen at 
receptions. Now the question takes a new turn with 
reference to the relations of the masses of white and brown 
people. Shall they intermingle, work together, study to- 
gether, and intermarry? or shall the white man still draw 
his line and warn all men that they cross it at their peril? 
In these questions lie the seeds of peace, war, or total 
non-intercourse. 

a 


SEVERAL young American millionaires are examples of 
the generous ardor which is a marked trait in young 
American life to-day. Thousands of young men and 
women are setting out to make their way in the world 
with no ambition to get rich. Their desire is to do 
something worth while, something corresponding to the 
opportunity provided for them. Now there are two ways 
for a young millionaire to administer his trust. One is 
to divest himself of all luxury and live like a common 
laboring man, giving away all the rest. John Ruskin set 
the example in our time of this kind of heroic humani- 
tarianism. The result was no appreciable advantage to 
the world. He was never able even to reduce himself 
to poverty. Another way, a new and glorious way, 
would be for a man controlling millions to invest it in 
enterprises wholly designed for the development of the 
country, for the increase of wealth and comfort of the 
common people; and, instead of giving money to causes, 
spend it in payment for productive labor in forestry, in 
irrigation, in new methods of farming, in the drainage 
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of swamps, and in the utilization of waste products of 
every kind. There is room for genius to achieve results 
worth the while and the money. 


Rational Prejudices. 


The principal object of education is to implant in the 
minds of children wholesome prejudices. Rational preju- 
dices are labor-saving devices which make civilization 
possible. They are protective, and, unless they become 
habitual and instinctive, it would be impossible for any 
family or tribe to get beyond the stage of barbarism. 

Most of the education of the young comes through 
precept and example which are unstudied and unplanned. 
Children learn many things that they are not taught. 
The demeanor of their elders shows to them what things 
are considered by them desirable and what injurious. 
Children learn, before they can think or speak, to be 
afraid of the things that excite fear in their attendants, 
and to be pleased with things that excite pleasure in 
them. 

We once conducted experiments for a long time to 
ascertain whether the instinctive shudder and the aver- 
sion which little children show for what we call vermin 
—toads, snakes, spiders, and the like — was natural and 
hereditary or traditional and sympathetic. We found 
that there was no natural aversion to such things, and 
that, so long as they were carefully protected from the 
aversions of their elders, they showed no fear. But, the 
moment the restraints were withdrawn and they heard 
expressions of disgust from domestics and. others, they 
began to withdraw from the toads they had petted. 
Reporting these things once to Dr. Bellows, he exclaimed, 
‘‘Nobody can make me believe that a toad is not a dis- 
gusting object, the cold, clammy thing!” ‘‘Yet,’’ we 
said, ‘‘without a shudder you will swallow a raw oyster 
which would be still more disgusting had you not been 
taught to regard it with favor.” 

Every right-minded father, mother, teacher, and friend, 
however independent he may be and however much preju- 
diced in favor of liberty, will try to protect all little 
children from the dangers which come from ignorance. 
They will instinctively and habitually try to prejudice 
the children against malice, envy, jealousy, lying, hypoc- 
risy, immodesty, unchastity, cruelty, theft, discourtesy, 
and unkindness, in all their forms. Rightly-trained boys 
and girls become young men and women who instinc- 
tively avoid the dangers which overtake the youth in all 
communities where there is no prejudice against immoral- 
ity. 

In the same way we implant instinctive prejudices, 
repulsions, and aversions which save the trouble of think- 
ing at every moment about what is good to eat or safe to 
wear or desirable to do, or the opposites of these things. 
A child untaught and unsupplied with a set of rational 
prejudices, if turned out into the world to shift for 
himself, would be as helpless as an idiot. When a civi- 
lized man is turned loose in a strange country where he 
has to provide for himself, but is ignorant as to the nature 
of the fruits and vegetables which he sees about him, he 
may watch the monkeys. Their prejudices are alert. 
They will eat only what is wholesome and nourishing. 
Poisons they avoid by instinct. Whether the monkeys 
have to be trained or not, we cannot say. Probably, 
however, by the process of natural selection the taste 
for poisonous and injurious things has been weeded out, 
and they. are. protected .by instinctive prejudices that 
man has lost. 

Irrational prejudices, which are only rational prejudices 
gone to seed, work injury because always they stand in 
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the way of progress. When one rises into the range of 
thoughts and feelings which are not and ought not to be, 
merely automatic, prejudices do harm. For, a man who 
acts from prejudice is one who acts without judgment, 
without thinking, without having presented to his mind 
the arguments for and against, without listening to the 
decisions of those who are competent to consider evidence 
and pronounce judgment upon it. The man of preju- 
dice is not fit to serve on the jury because he makes up 
his mind before he hears the evidence, and will vote right 
or wrong as his inclination moves. Such men are always 
rejected in court if their defect is ascertained, and such 
persons ought to be excluded from all discussion where 
great things depend upon the exercise of reason, con- 
science, discretion, and a spirit of honor. In this upper 
region rational prejudices still serve their purpose; but, 
when they are challenged, rational thinkers are always 
willing to heed the challenge and ask whether new evi- 
dence has been submitted worthy of their attention. 
The one who acts from irrational prejudice risks such a 
challenge, and is useless as a thinker. 


Holiday Giving as Viewed after the Holidays. 


The story is told of a minister who at a service of dedi- 
cation prayed, ‘‘We thank Thee, O Lord, that we have 
been able to do so much for thee at so little expense to 
ourselves.” This may be put down among the humors 
of prayer of which a careful gleaner night gather an 
ample and amusing volume. With mistaken emphasis, 
however, it suggests a truth well for us to remember. 
Though our resources are small, we can yet do much for 
the Lord. Love may proffer inexpensive yet royal tokens. 
The times are dear, yet the best things are cheap. Pov- 
erty may give munificently if it will be satisfied to give 
high. 

These reflections are a prelude to a holiday aftermath. 
Before the holidays we read not a little about holiday 
giving, and the reading inclined us to observe it with 
more than ordinary care, as respects both its possibilities 
and its dangers. Certainly city shops are intended to 
decoy the prodigal in the holiday season, and one seeing 
the crowds thronging them is likely to think of extrava- 
gant purchases. There is an order of gift, however, 
very noble in itself and very inexpensive, yet not. so 
obtrusively offered, and it might surprise us could we 
be shown how many are seeking it. This year a little 
before Christmas, a man casting about in a bewildered 
way in search of presents suited to his friends and con- 
genial to his taste, and at the same time within his means, 
sauntered into the book-room of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Here he picked up a tastefully prepared leaflet, 
‘‘Rach in His own Tongue.’’ He read it with a thrill 
of satisfaction. ‘‘That will do. I have no friend whom 
the gift of that will not honor.” He picked up another 
like leaflet, this time Mr. Dole’s ‘‘Optimism’’; yet an- 
other, Mr. Gannett’s ‘‘Litany of Thankfulness.” His 
quest was accomplished. He purchased ten of these, 
ten presents for ten cents each. Up to date he has not 
been able to think meanly of his gifts. On the contrary, 
he is rather proud of them. In a retrospect of many 
holiday seasons, he is doubtful if he ever before gave as 
well. He spent little money, but it was great things he 
gave. He gave not avishly, but he gave high. And, 
asking a little more money but still inexpensive, what 
resource! Our eyes scan the tokens with which our own 
Christmas was greeted. Miss Weaver’s ‘‘Martineau Year 
Book,’’ a collection of three hundred and sixty-five 
Alpine glories; Mr. Dole’s ‘‘Hope of Immortality,” good 
for Christmas and for Easter, and for any time there- 
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after; ‘“The Syrian Guest,” that sweet classic of holy 
thought; a slight volume of prayers uttering the soul of 
Louis Stevenson; ‘‘Four American Leaders and Great 
Riches,” by Charles W. Eliot, volumes charged with that 
large wisdom which any utterance of our great educator 
is so sure to bring us; a Ruskin Calendar,—-and any one 
of a score of others would have done just as well,—a thought 
gem for each day in the year. These are illustrative 
possibilities if we will be content with giving not lavishly, 
but nobly. Then there are manifold forms of art from 
which for a trifle of money one can select something of 
pleasant suggestion, of happy memory or ennobling 
beauty. Such resource in embarrassing abundance is 
for him who for little money will give much. And such 
gifts, apart from their intrinsic worthiness, in an important 
respect are ideally best. Some years ago a well-known 
Boston woman raised the question, ‘‘Is Polite Society 
Polite?’’ and she sustained the question by pointing to 
the effusive flatteries so common, and which seem to 
imply judgment that truthful cordiality and kindness 
are not seasoned to your abnormal appetite. So the 
costly gifts may often carry analogous suggestion that 
you will estimate my remembrance by the lavishness of 
its tokens. The order of gift above favored carries no 
such suggestion. 

On the whole, our observation inclines us to think the 
ante-Christmas moralizing overdone, that the great mass 
of holiday-purchasers buy not lavishly, but wisely, and 
that the distinction between what is expensive and what 
is high has caught other minds than ours. However, 
the custom of holiday-giving is so beautiful that we would 
hold it free from injury, and to that end would call 
check to every doubtful tendency. It may be expected 
that the rich will give according to their riches. We 
plead that the well-to-do and the poor seek not to keep 
pace with them. A killing oppressiveness lies that way. 
Ostentatious giving is quite possible, but such giving 
is a variety of vulgarity and desecrates rather than 
honors. Giving that we may receive in turn has prob- 
ably some vogue: that resembles investment from 
which we look for our own with usury. Hard and fast 
lines may not be drawn. ‘That a lover should be espe- 
cially generous to her whom he expects soon to make his 
wife, that brothers and sisters should contrive one an- 
other’s pleasures at sacrifices to themselves, that chil- 
dren should pass moderation in gifts to father and 
mother, is at worst but beauty in exaggeration. We, 
however, enter plea for the better uses of the season, that 
it may be safeguarded by wise practices and high motives. 


Peace and Good Will. 


The great Christian festival, that found, we are told, 
its apotheosis in angel songs quiring ‘“‘peace on earth, 
good will to men,” has furnished a singular commentary 
this year on the great text of love and reconciliation. 
The day after what may be called the feast of gifts, in 
the name of Christ, the newspaper columns were filled 
with accounts of murders, riots, suicides, railway strikes, 
robberies, and various forms of violence, not to speak 
of fatal accidents mainly the result of recklessness. 

The cynic might sneer in looking at the record of an 
abused and misused Christmas, this marred and blotted 
page, while perhaps the philanthropist would drop a 
tear and the philosopher heave a sigh. If the obvious 
were all of the record of one day held as sacred, if the 
surface manifestation were alone allowed to count in 
our estimate of the value and significance of the occasion, 
how discouraging it would all seem! The one day in 
the year devoted eonspicuously to love, charity, peace, 
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and good will, losing all vestige of its meaning and origin, 
becomes for many an occasion for license and orgy. But 
this is only a part of the story, and in fact a small but 
by no means negligible part. The great impulse of good 
will and devotion to peace stirring in millions of souls 
does not get into the newspaper. It is not interesting 
like wife-beating and suicide, therefore it is barred 
out. 

It is a record like this the day after Christmas that 

offends and grieves us with the daily press. How de- 
voutly we wish for some relief from its perpetual reitera- 
tion of human evil, its Cassandra voice that repeats 
eternally the crimes and misfortune of men! It seems 
pitiable that it is so rigidly earth-bound, doomed so 
largely to consider the dark, tragic spots of human fate 
and destiny, as it stands in the penumbra of shadow, 
regardless of the vast breadths of sunlight that bathe 
land and sea. Has the great sun of goodness, virtue, 
peace, and innocence no record worth spreading before 
the world? Is the poem writ upon the page of human 
nature of no interest compared with the dark blots and 
blood-stains that here and there bespatter the page? 
t We must conclude, in viewing this sheet with its sin- 
ister recitals of a misused and abused holiday, that the 
newspaper press has not yet learned how to make the 
bright, golden side of the shield attractive to its readers. 
The task is relegated to fiction. The magazine and the 
picture paper, poorly as they perform it, have still the 
contract for showing the bright, heroic, tender, and true 
sides of the common life. That the work is often ill done 
is true; but it is here that the public must mainly look 
to satisfy the craving for something that helps and 
uplifts the daily routine, something cheering and con- 
soling, some breath of the ideal that shall soothe and 
medicine the hard rubs, the hurts, and coarse realities 
of life. The daily press cannot assume the task. It is 
too busy with divorces and scandals, with defaulting 
officials, breaches of trust, and the general lugubrious 
story of crime and misdemeanor. 

This record of one Christmas day may well give us 
pause. Has the Christian festival been turned into a 
kind of Saturnalia for such as neither know nor care 
for its meaning beyond the opportunity to do evil and 
to indulge in beastliness,—to use it as a time for larger 
license and more unbridled debauchery than other days 
of the year? We are constantly told that the working 
population, the proletariat, should have more of leisure 
for rest, recreation, for self-improvement, and the enjoy- 
ment of home and family life. But holidays such as we 
have are not helpful to all of us. The most sacred day 
too often becomes an occasion for license and beastliness. 
We forget that men and women must be fitted to enjoy 
and profit by leisure, and to allow their neighbors the 
same privileges they claim. Something of an education 
is required to make a golden opportunity for happiness, 
rather than an occasion for wallowing in the mire, before 
there will be for many a real vital need of enlarged 
leisure to spend in idleness. Leisure to be good for any- 
thing requires at least a little discipline and self-control 
and a grain of self-respect. 

It is good to nourish ourselves at times with the holy, 
pure myths on which we were brought up. Without 
them, and the dreams and hopes they bring, we could 
not live in a world that presses the thorns of reality 
into our flesh. The larger view remains for consolation, 
the hovering consciousness of an apostolate that still 
is carrying on the spirit of Christianity, refining, puri- 
fying it,—yearning toward the larger truth, striving 
to free it from its errors and accretions. Good will is a 
liberal margin beyond all the evils of the world. If 
silent and seemingly obscure, it is not passive, but, like 
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the great currents of light and electricity, it preserves 
humanity. j m 

The way to make goodness more effective, to bring 
to bear the great principles of redemption and salvation 
upon men, for time as well as for eternity, has not been 
discovered, or, if discovered, transformed into a uni- 
versally effective agency. But we know the great heart 
of humanity yearns toward that discovery,—that is, to 
help without hurting mankind, to bless without de- 
bauching society, to educate without putting the means 
of evil into the hands of the educated, but morally de- 
praved, to feed the higher nature without pampering 
the beast. 

The unrecorded good will of the world is what consoles 
us. It is there we find the silent growths of modest and 
true hearts that shall blossom in wisdom and beneficence. 
Not with observation comes the kingdom of heaven. 
For a long time it broods in mystery and in secret. Our 
expectancy of the beautiful unknown revelations of the 
future coming from these vast stores of human good 
will cover as with a veil of light the sores and ulcers of 
society, and lead us to high ground where the star of 
hope is shining. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Fellowship Sunday. 


There are few churches of our fellowship which do not 
have at some time during the year one Sunday when the 
collection is devoted to the work of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. In many cases this one collection 
but supplements and re-enforces a partial or complete 
canvass of the society by the minister or by a committee 
appointed for this work. What may a church do to 
make this one Sunday stand out as significant of the gen- 
erosity of its members and also of their wisdom in edu- 
cating young and old in the need which people have of 
our faith and in our duty to maintain and spread it? 

Why not use this opportunity to gather the whole 
church, from the oldest to the youngest, into one united 
family group to perform altogether one of the most 
important functions of the church year? Preparation 
may be made for this gathering somewhat as follows:— 

I. The superintendent and teachers of the Sunday- 
school could use one school session at an early date to 
teach the children about our missions and our mission. 
Tell them of the Japanese Unitarian Association, of the 
great meetings to be held in Boston next September, of 
the children living in lands from which delegates will 
come. Show them from the last report of the Associa- 
tion the pictures of churches recently built. The Year 
Book of 1900 gives maps locating all Unitarian churches 
then existing in the United States and Canada. The 
superintendent can explain the common interest which 
we hold in all Unitarian churches, and that the school is 
a part of the total life of the church. He will say that on 
a stated Sunday the school will gather in the church at 
the usual hour of morning service and unite with all 
other allied societies in a Fellowship Service. 

Leaflets explaining the definite objects which the fel- 

lowship desires to accomplish will be given every child 
to be taken home. 
_ 1. The Young People’s Society may take for one of 
its topics, ‘‘The Advance of our Liberal Faith.” Their 
interest will be enlisted in the organization of our faith 
in places where it is not now known. They will be asked 
to lend their influence in helping minister and people to 
carry out this large plan for a family ingathering to 
represent our missionary work, : 
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III. Before the Branch Alliance may come the project 
of bringing into every home and before all the various 
societies of the church a clear understanding of the mis- 
sionary work needed to be done and the plans by which 
we hope to do it. This may well be discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Alliance, and action along these lines may be 
initiated. 

On the Sunday morning appointed let all the various 
allied organizations gather in the church. A most 
admirable service of worship for ‘‘Fellowship Day” in 
pamphlet form will come from the press in a few days, 
and it can be had in quantity by any society without 
charge. ‘This service is full of fine familiar hymns with 
music, warm, hearty prayers, strong responses. It is 
in every way admirable and inspiring, and it is short. 
There should be a brief and clear address by the minister 
or by a representative of the Association. The contri- 
bution should be announced as the most important one 
of the year. The spirit of enthusiasm and good cheer 
in the unusual spectacle of the whole church family 
coming together for the advance of our liberal faith will 
impress every person down to the youngest child. Each 
shall feel that he has a proud part in the upbuilding 
and advancement of our liberal cause. Thus may the 
family church idea be carried out with enthusiasm and 
power. I should be glad to address as many such gather- 
ings as there are Sundays between now and May 1, and 
I feel confident of the wisdom of such a plan. 

There are certain definite laws which condition the 
movement of public opinion. For instance, there is a 
candidate to be elected. The person with intuitive grasp 
of these underlying laws of the common mind shapes 
conditions, brings out the vote, elects his man. Here 
is a town where the women have few common interests. 
They are uninspired by a great cause. A small group 
of wise women organize a banquet, invite speakers, and 
behold! a club; and the former inert mass throbs with the 
burning desire to do something for the town, for the poor, 
for any one. A new spirit has taken possession, and the 
town is transformed. A few gentlemen of a suburb 
determine upon a good citizens’ league. Nothing of the 
sort was ever dreamed of in this eating, sleeping place; 
but the subtle forces of social cohesion are obeyed, and— 
presto change!—three hundred men eagerly discussing an 
improved water system, the Congo atrocities, the Panama 
Canal, human destiny, anything. 1 

The great human, divine laws underlying social cohe- 
sion are observed, and they prove themselves effective 
in all sorts of movements from politics to parties, from 
business to society. These laws are dependable, 
stable, strong. They are the centrifugal forces of so- 
ciety. 

We can find and keep them in forwarding the great 
cause of modern times which is a liberal rational, devout 
faith. In conducting the affairs of a church, we are but 
dealing with a fraction of the public mind which moves 
in harmony with the whole of society. 

We cannot afford to leave out of the education of our 
children a common work for a great and good cause. 
And why not take the greatest cause, and put it to the 
front in a large and wise way, all combining to work 
for it in public-spirited enthusiasm? We know how to 
organize a political rally, a women’s club, a league for 
good citizenship. We can make these things go with 
effective power. In a brave, strong movement for the 
spread of our faith we strike deeper springs which prove 
of far greater worth to young people than the temporary 
societies and movements of the passing day. 

There is high educational value in this onward move- 
ment for the spread of our faith. Let us not miss the 
opportunity. WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 
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IMPRESSED by recent railroad fatalities, which have 
produced a profound shock throughout the country, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on January 4 
forwarded to Congress a recommendation for the enact- 
ment of legislation that will enable either the Commission 
or some other government body to conduct experiments 
with automatic devices for the prevention of such acci- 
dents. One of the most appalling railroad casualties in 


_the history of transportation by rail occurred on the Balti- 


more and Ohio lines at Terra Cotta, in the District of 
Columbia, on December 30, when fifty-three persons 
were killed and threescore others seriously injured as 
the result of a rear-end collision which completely de- 
molished two day coaches and the smoking car attached 
to an express train. In this case, as in the majority of 
other cases, it has been impossible to determine the ulti- 
mate responsibility for the accident; but it has been 
shown that improved equipment either would have pre- 
vented the collision or else would have operated to 
diminish the list of dead and injured. 


ad 


A PIECE of national legislation of the utmost importance 
to the individual consumer became operative with the 
beginning of the new year, when the so-called Pure Food 
Law, which was passed by Congress on June 30, 1906, 
went into effect. Under that law the regulations govern- 
ing the manufacture and sale of the ordinary articles 
of daily food and drink were so changed as to prevent 
the placing upon the market of adulterated, misbranded, 
poisonous, or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and 
liquors. One of the most effective provisions of the new 
legislation is designed to compel the manufacturer of 
food products to indicate plainly the presence of adul- 
terants or ‘‘impurities’”’ in the article offered for sale. 
In other words, it compels the producer to indicate 
without evasion the concomitant parts or substances of 
the article which he is offering to the dealer. It is believed 
that by the enforcement of this law the standard of purity 
in the daily food supply of the people will be raised to a 
higher point than has ever been the case since the de- 
velopment of the processes of manufacture enabled un- 
scrupulous producers to disguise the presence of im- 
purities in their products. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of two gifts by John D. Rockefeller to 
the University of Chicago, aggregating $6,000,000 in 
rourid numbers, has been made by the officers of that in- 
stitution since the new year. One of these gifts consists 
of $2,917,000, the bulk of which is to be added to the 
permanent endowment fund of the university, and the 
other contribution of $3,000,000 has taken the form of 
a separate fund for the establishment of pensions for 
superannuated professors of the institution. This latter 
endowment is said to have been made by Mr. Rockefeller 
in view of the exclusion of the University of Chicago, 
because of its denominational character, from sharing 
in Mr. Carnegie’s pension fund of $10,000,000, which 
is now administered by Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, formerly 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s latest contributions to the institution 
which owes its great material development almost ex- 
clusively to his generosity, brings his total benefactions to 
that university up to $22,416,922. 


a 


Wiru the resumption of the sittings of Congress after 
the holidays, the attitude of the Senate toward the Presi- 
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dent’s conduct in the dismissal of the three companies 
of the Twenty-fifth United States Infantry as a result 
of the disturbance at Brownsville, Texas, last August, 
became the subject of immediate public interest. Mr. 
Foraker, who seeks a complete investigation into the 
President’s disposal of the case, and Senator Lodge, who 
does not object to an inquiry into the incident itself, 
but opposes a review of the President’s treatment of it, 
represent the views of the two opposing groups in the 
Senate. Southern senators who see in the stern dis- 
ciplinary measures visited upon the negro troopers some 
color of approval of the heroic treatment of the negro in 
the South, are rallying to the defence of Mr. Roosevelt, 
while hostile criticism of the executive comes for the 
most part from Republican senators who discern in 
the dismissal of the three companies an act involving the 
limitations which the constitution has placed upon the 
executive. 
ad 


THE attitude of the Church toward the continued en- 
forcement of the act of separation by the French govern- 
ment was newly outlined in an appeal by Cardinal 
Richard, which was read in the churches of Paris last 
Sunday. ‘‘The spoliation of the Church in France will 
soon be complete,’’ wrote the venerable prelate. ‘‘The 
government has repudiated its sacred obligations by 
suppressing the budget for public worship. The small 
recompense which is accorded would not pay for what 
France is indebted to the clergy for the property seized 
during the Revolution. ... We protest against this action 
in the name of the Church and of the elementary prin- 
ciples of justice.’”’ The immediate course of action con- 
templated by the papacy in the larger problems of its 
relations with the French republic was shown by the 
issuance of an order to the bishop of a poor diocese in 
France, compelling him to dissolve an association which 
he had formed under the new law with the object of re- 
taining the church property in order to support the 
stricken clergy under this jurisdiction. 


& 


WHILE France is struggling with the church problem 
in the republic, the clerical question has been brought 
to public attention in striking fashion in Germany by 
the issuance of a vigorous election manifesto by Chan- 
cellor von Biilow, in which the personal representative 
of the kaiser appeals to the electorate to rid itself of the 
domination of the clerical party. Simultaneously with 
the issuance of this manifesto, the German Evangelical 
League began to placard the country with circulars urg- 
ing the exclusion of the Catholics from influence in the 
Reichstag, by a Protestant union at the polls. The appeal 
of the league definitely disclaims any intention of per- 
manent political activity, but vigorously advocates united 
action in order to eliminate Catholic influence from 
German affairs. The activities of the Protestant party 
are said to be arousing a strong anti-Catholic sentiment 
among the voters, and a material weakening of the 
clerical forces will probably be observed in the forthcom- 
ing Reichstag. 

a 


THE solution of the Moroccan problem which has been 
agitating the European chancellories for more than a year 
past became an immediate prospect on January 6, when 
the sultan’s troops took Zinata, Raisuli’s stronghold, 
and the rebel chief barely escaped to the mountains with 
his followers. This result was achieved with the assistance 
of an Algerian native lieutenant whom the French au- 
thorities attached to the Moroccan forces at the request 
of the sultan’s government, and who directed the artil- 
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lery arm of the government forces so effectively as to 
make the rout of Raisuli inevitable. With the suppres- 
sion of the disturbing element in Morocco thus hastened 
the Franco-Italian police will find the problem of pacify- 
ing the country a much less difficult one than was ex- 
pected by the delegates of the powers at the international 
conference on Morocco. ‘The pacification of the country 
will remove the last element of danger of a European 
complication that may have arisen out of that quarter 
of the globe. 


Brevities. 


Tolstoy in his old age as in his youth asserts that the 
writings of Shakespeare are senseless and trivial. 


The correct reading of the saying of Euripides is, 
‘“The mills of the gods grind late, but they grind fine.”’ 


Let all the civilized world back up with energy and 
enthusiasm the movement in China to abolish the raising 
and use of opium. 


No one ought to be surprised because a church founded 
on a creed insists that the church, and not the men it 
employs, has the right to say what shall be taught in the 
church. 


If the Rockefeller and the Carnegie societies for the 
promotion of the higher education are to work together 
hereafter, just where will the question about tainted 
money come in? 


Adding the value of the mineral products of the coun- 
try to that of the farm produce, the vast sum of nearly 
seven billions of dollars is reported as part of our income 
of the last year. 


The grippe has improved so much in the fifteen years 
since it was first imported that we wonder, if it goes on 
improving, whether fifteen years hence it might not be- 
come a blessing to be desired. 


In Khotaun, Central Asia, manuscripts have been found 
written in an unknown tongue supposed to be the an- 
cient speech of the country. It is hoped that Chinese 
translations accompanying some documents may lead 
to the recovery of a lost language. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Taking it out of the Minister. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


Your brief editorial not long since on the gratuitous 
services of speakers on all sorts of occasions seems to me 
especially timely and helpful, and it leads me to say a 
word upon another phase of the same subject. 

There is a custom, in use in many parishes, of making 
ministers bear the results of their misfortunes, or help to 
pay debts or assist in the increase of means of work. 
Again and again I have been asked to secure a supply 
or a candidate for some pulpit and have been told that 
while it would be pleasant to pay an average fee, yet, 
for a time, because of some debt or because a parish 
house is being built or costly repairs being made, it has 
been decided to pay only $5 a Sunday for the present. 

I often suggest to the applicant that most ministers 
are dependent for the means of support of themselves 
and their families upon what they receive for Sunday 
services, and can hardly be expected to bear the burden 
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of parish debts. Wecan hardly conceive of circumstances 
under which we would feel justified in seeking relief in 
our personal finances by informing the baker and the 
butcher that, owing to some troublesome debts, we 
would pay but one-fourth the average market price for 
bread and meat for the present! 

Ministers are generous in spirit and are ready to do 


their full share of charitable work, but they ought to 


be consulted as to the best method of procedure in such 
cases. 

I would suggest publicly, as I often do privately, that, 
when it is necessary for a parish to call upon a minister 
to render what is practically a charitable service, the time 
of that service be such as will leave him free to perform 
the regular service in which he must find the means of 
support. ALFRED MANCHESTER, 

Secretary of the Committee on Supply of Pulpits. 


Concerning Phillips Andover Students. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Through the columns of the Register I wish to come 
into communication with the parents of the Unitarian 
boys at Andover, and to let them know that within two 
miles of Phillips Academy there is a vigorous liberal 
church with one of the largest Unitarian congregations 
in Essex County. It is my earnest desire to come into 
personal touch with these students. With the co- 
operation of the fathers and mothers of these young men 
it might be possible to have them attend a church of 
their own faith through the latter signing of a common 
petition. At any rate the nearest Unitarian minister 
is ready to be of help and service. Will the parents 
of such young men send a postal, giving their sons’ 
address, to the pastor of the Old North Church, North 
Andover, Mass. ? SAMUEL C. BEANE, JR. 


An Exchange of Pews. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


A lady of my acquaintance, whom I much admire and 
respect, is accustomed to urge among her friends the 
desirability of a more frequent and systematic exchange 
of pulpits among ministers, she would have the old 
custom so extended that all the ministers of any given 
neighborhood (belonging to the same denomination) 
should be heard in each individual church in the course 
of a given period of time. She says that she does not wish 
to hear her own minister forever; and, as most ministers 
are at a loss to say why any one should wish to hear them 
at all, they will quite sympathize with her feeling in this 
respect. She says that she does not like to go about hear- 
ing other ministers, because this leaves her place in her 
own church vacant; and from the minister’s point of 
view this also is much to be commended. 

But without prejudice to the doctrine which this good 
lady preaches, might not something be profitably done by 
way of an exchange of pews among church-goers, which 
exchange would leave no congregation depleted? Is 
not the average Unitarian a little too much shut up to 
his own church building? Though our people may know 
something of other ministers beside their own, that does 
not quite give them the sense of fellowship with other 
churches of their faith which it is quite important they 
should have. : 

It occurs to me that, if two families belonging to dif- 
ferent churches were to exchange sittings for a Sunday 
now and then, and if such a custom were to be 
takenfup by a goodly number of people, something 
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of real value might be the result. No doubt in 
most cases people would return to their own church home 
more persuaded than ever that it was, of its kind, the 
best place in the world. But that is said to be one of the 
best results of all vacations. Meanwhile foreign travel 
does tend to broaden the mind, and in these suggested 
excursions to what are in effect foreign churches something 
might be seen or heard that would enlarge the mental 
vision. At all events if it produced in any mind better 
knowledge of and more respect for other religious organi- 
zations with which its own church stands allied, that 
would so far strengthen the denominational feeling in 
which Unitarians are rather apt to be lacking. On the 


whole, I am disposed to think that even better than an 


exchange of pulpits might be an occasional exchange 
of pews. Howarp N. Brown. 
Boston, Mass. 


A New Apostles’ Creed. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In your issue of December 27 Rev. Leverett R. Dan- 
iels makes a kindly criticism of my ‘‘New Apostles’ 
Creed,’’ which was published in the issue of December 
13 of the Register. Mr. Daniels perceives an inharmony 
between my saying of Jesus, ‘‘Whose soul ascended 
to heaven and dwells with God the Father Almighty,” 
and the doctrine of the immanence of God. He says, 
‘“To me, this is very near, if not quite the old idea of a 
heaven just above, a localized place where one must go 
in order to be with God or dwell with him.” Allow 
me first to say that I do not wish in the least to have 
it inferred that it was, is, or ever shall be my intention 
to replace one creed in the mind of a seeker after God by 
another creed, or to lead a Unitarian church to imprison 
its free spirit in a certain written document. But it was 
in answer to many inquiries by those who have come 
from orthodoxy to the fellowship of the church which I 
serve, especially Episcopalian secessionists, as to what 
takes the places of the old doctrines in the liberal state- 
ment of Christianity, that I attempted the revision of 
the old Apostles’ Creed. I read this revision before 
my congregation in an address of welcome to new mem- 
bers, as an illustration of the form a liberal-minded per- 
son would be likely to accept, if he felt the necessity of 
replacing the Apostles’ Creed by another declaration of 
belief. Therefore my aim in the ‘‘New Apostles’ Creed”’ 
was to produce such a declaration of about the same 
length as the shorter Apostles’ Creed, to embody in it 
our Unitarian principles as expressed in the ‘‘five points,” 
—the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, etc., 
—and to preserve the old expressions (the Son, Holy 
Spirit, Ascended, Church, Resurrection) in so far as they 
accommodated and adequately expressed the spirit of 
the liberal faith. 

Mr. Daniels and I cannot differ on the idea that heaven 
is a state of the soul and not ‘‘a localized place where 
one must go in order to be with God.” Nor can we 
differ on the fact that, when we use the word ‘‘heaven,”’ 
we mean a higher and more exalted spiritual existence 
than our present state. This being the case the objec- 
tion of Mr. Daniels does not seem to me to be very weighty. 
In saying that the soul of Jesus ascended to heaven and 
there dwells with God does not necessarily imply that 
he did not dwell with God while on this earth, or that 
we cannot find God and dwell with him here. It simply 
means that upon its release from the body the soul 
of Jesus entered into a higher state of existence where 
it dwells with God, Mr, Daniels says again, ‘‘Does 
not the modern doctrine of the immanence of God, and 
that of heaven as a soul state, make necessary for all 
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liberal Christians a more up-to-date rendering of the 
line quoted?” I do not see really that the doctrine of 
the immanence of God in the world about us cancels 
the thought that he is immanent also in the higher 
spheres of existence not ‘‘dreamt of in our philosophy.” 
Nor am I able to conceive of a state of existence no- 
where! At least in our present mental state we cannot 
think of a soul existing in ‘‘no place” in the cosmos. 
Whether localized or idealized, a place is indispensable 
to existence. It may be boundless, but it must be. 
Wherever we are with God is heaven, but we must be 
with him not only somehow, but somewhere, also. There- 
fore if we say heaven is a place, as well as a state, we 
shall not be wrong. To say a soul ascends to heaven 
may be just as accurate, for all we know of the move- 
ments of the soul after death, as to say it moves hori- 
zontally or diffuses in all directions. 

I should be very grateful for ‘‘a more up-to-date 
rendering” of my statement of the ascension of Jesus, 
provided that the limits I set for myself in my ‘‘New 
Apostles’ Creed” be not dispensed with. My aim was 
not to make a creed, but a new Apostles’ creed; that is, 
to fill to words of the old creed with the spirit of modern 
religion. ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 


The Three Loaves. 


BY H. L. CHAPMAN, 


A friend, in his journey, has come unto me. 

He has travelled afar, over land, over sea; 

At the sources of knowledge has earnestly sought; 

From the heights and the depths, far-famed learning has brought. 
He can name all the stars, as they speed through the blue, 

All the secrets of life stand revealed to his view; 

In the forest and garden they yield to his thrall. 

From the cedar to hyssop that grows on the wall, 

He has studied each atom from sun-mist to clod; 

All His works has he known, but has never known God. 


Now he comes to my door, earth-weary, alone, 

In the solitude only to soul-hunger known; 

From the surfeit of facts, once so eagerly stored, 

He craves to be filled with the crumbs from my board,— 
I must go to the One who is greater than I, 

Who will never a boon to true seeking deny:— 

I will ask, for his doubting, a jubilant faith; 

For his loneliness, love, that is stronger than death; 

And the sonship,—ah, God, for his self-orphaned creed, 
Grant him knowledge of thee, which is wisdom indeed! 


Present Conditions and Needs in Cuba. 


BY FE. P. HERRICK. 


Cuba is passing through a crisis; for, although timely 
American intervention prevented the continuance of 
the bloody revolution with attendant destruction of 
property, the matter is not yet settled. There is a spirit 
of unrest abroad. The Moderates feel sore because the 
Americans have favored the Liberals, giving them ex- 
cellent positions instead of helping them to crush the 
rebellion. The Liberals are far from content at the turn 
affairs have taken, though pleased at the end of the 
Palma dynasty. They outnumber the others greatly 
and naturally are impatient for office, naming a date to 
Gov. Magoon when the promised elections should be 
held and the 6,100 American soldiers be withdrawn. 

Cuba certainly needed the army of pacification, and it 
did not come a day too soon. President Roosevelt 
acted wisely and in accordance with the terms and re- 
quirements of the Platt amendment in sending our fleet 
and army to end bloodshed and destruction of foreign 
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property, and maintain law and order. Gov. Magoon 
has no enviable task before him, to bring order out of 
chaos and fit the volatile people for self-government. 
Spain did nothing toward fitting her colony for this. 
Bitter political feeling is rife, mutual recriminations are 
the order of the day. The hatred the Cuban felt for his 
Spanish oppressor he now transfers to his political op- 
ponent. 7 a 

New parties are in process of evolution. The last is 
the National party, an outgrowth of the Moderate party, 
which has apparently disappeared. Would that there 
were more sagacious, patriotic, civic leaders and a more 
intelligent constituency who could not be made the tools 
of designing ambitious bosses. These latter, however, 
have been (on account of the American intervention) 
relegated into a place of “‘innocuous desuetude.” 

The present electoral law needs to be radically changed. 
Cuba has not yet hada fair and free election with a cor- 
rect count. To conciliate illiterate men who fought 
Spain no educational or property tests keep one from the 
elective franchise. Illiteracy is no bar to suffrage, and 
illiteracy is wide-spread in Cuba, nearly two-thirds of 
the people being unable to read or write. The coming 
law must prevent the frauds which have characterized 
previous elections. Each party must have its representa- 
tives on the electoral committees and at the voting- 
places. As things are at present, the conservative, 
moneyed element has no voice in the choice of rulers. 
The commerce of the island is in Spanish hands. Few 
Spaniards have become Cuban citizens, since all who 
do so have their property in Spain confiscated. The 
voice of these sagacious business men should be heard in 
the national halls. 

The American and Canadian elements are also elimi- 
nated, since but few of them have become Cuban citizens. 
They are heavy investors, and are found all over Cuba. 
It is most unfortunate for the economic welfare of Cuba 
that these potential elements cannot be heard in the 
decision of weighty national matters. Is it safe to let 
the majority rule when the intellectual and political fit- 
ness is not in evidence? The colored vote is solid for 
the Liberal party, which are undoubtedly the most nu- 
merous, if not the most capable. 

The courts need to be improved, and wholly removed 

from the sphere of party politics. Bribery and graft 
should be exposed and severely punished, the common law 
simplified. In the coming reorganizations we trust that 
despotic powers will be taken from certain officials, that 
juries, cross-examinations of witnesses, habeas corpus, 
will be no dead letters in legal processes. 
_ Cuba needs to be taught the folly and danger of plung- 
ing into revolutions on trivial pretexts. The lawless, igno- 
rant element, living on excitement, and the lower classes, 
who flock like birds of prey to pillage and burn, must be 
sternly repressed, and made to respect law. On the soil 
of ignorance thrives lawlessness and disorder. The 
stern hand of Spain restrained, but did not guide into the 
knowledge of self-government. 

The simplest teachings in political economy, the ele- 
mentary principles of civic virtue and pure patriotism, 
are sadly needed here to-day. Discouraged, depressed, 
over their late failure, will they learn from experience? 

The inordinate love of office and the adoption of un- 
scrupulous methods in securing it is the bane of Cuban 
or of all politics in a free republic. There are ten thou- 
sand government positions and fifty thousand applicants 
for these places. So forty thousand are sure to be dis- 
appointed, and hostile to the ‘‘powers that be.” 

President Palma had planned great things for his peo- 
ple: no one questions his uprightness or the purity and 
patriotism of his motives. He regrets, not for personal 
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reasons, his retirement, but because his far-reaching plans 
for the uplift of his people cannot be carried out. 

Everything is quiet. Our army is all over the island, 
and with the five thousand Cuban Rural Guard ready to 
suppress any uprising. The Cubans take kindly. to the 
new regime, awaiting with anxious hearts the develop- 
ments of the opening year. 

Matanzas, CUBA. 


Unitarian Laymen. 


We take from the Inquirer the following report of an 
address given by Dr. S. M. Crothers before the Laymen’s 


ee in London, shortly before his departure from Eng- 
and :— 


On Friday week Dr. Crothers was the guest of the 
Laymen’s Club at the Inns of Court Hotel, and after 
dinner gave an address on ‘‘Unitarian Laymen and their 
Work in America.’ There were, he said, two great types 
of church organization, that of the Catholic and the 
Established Church of England, and that of the Protes- 
tant, the Puritan, and the modern Liberal. According 
_to the former the clergy were essentially the Church, in 
the latter it was the whole body of the people who were 
the Church, and the minister was simply one member 
set apart for certain work, not different from others 
except in special training, and the time given him to do 
the work which all wished tobe done. And it was a re- 
markable fact that the great ages of the Christian Church 
had been ages when that was the real spirit of the Church. 
Even in the old Catholic Church the men who directed 
it into new lines were for the most part men who had 
their training in secular lines of work. ‘The first apostles 
had been fishermen and other such; and among the 
Fathers, Augustine was a philosopher first, and Ambrose 
was a leading lawyer before he was made bishop. They 
were in touch with the secular life of their own time. 
And so the greatest of the Protestant Reformers, John 
Calvin, was not an ordained minister. He had written 
books of law, and was filled with the new thought of his 
own time before he was called to the care of the Church 
in Geneva. The ideal of their own movement was one 
in which the very best thought and purpose of the gen- 
eration was expressed through the Church, which must 
be kept not in the line of the ecclesiastics, but of the 
people. It was their business to provide such leadership 
as they needed from among themselves. That was the 
spirit which they as Unitarians, in America, were proud 
to have inherited from English Puritanism. In the be- 
ginning of their churches the men were imbued with that 
spirit which, about the same time, was exhibited in the 
writings of John Milton. He had precisely the ideal of the 
Liberal Church, which they were now trying to build up, 
absolutely free from ecclesiasticism, of the people, not 
the priest. His was a splendid plea for-that sort of 
reformation when the man in the street, the man in the 
ship, the layman, must resume the ill-deputed care of 
religion into his own hands, put his thought into it, and 
make his best thought felt. That was the spirit the first 
Puritans took over into America. There was never a 
people more full of religion and more averse to priest- 
craft. The men of the Mayflower came to establish a 
religious commonwealth, but they brought no preacher 
with them. They had the governor for their minister, 
and had their preaching and services at first without 
any separate ministerial officer. And the men of the 
next settlement at Salem and Boston were filled with 
the same idea. They did have ministers in time; but 
in that intensely religious community it was almost a 
hundred years before the ministers were allowed to take 
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part in a marriage, which till then was performed by the 
civil authority. So strongly did they hold to the ideal 
that the people themselves are the Church. On that 
theory their old Unitarian churches were founded, the 
theory of the Church as a body of citizens interested in 
the higher spiritual life of mankind, banded together for 
that work. The history of their community in New 
England showed that the strength of the churches had 
been in the lay element. 

At the time of the Unitarian controversy, while the 
inner circle of the Church held to the orthodox ideals, 
the parish, or general body of the people, became Unita- 
rian; and it was decided by the courts that the real 
continuity of the Church lay with the parish, and not 
with the minister and communicants. So the body of 
laymen took the matter into their own hands, sometimes 
in spite of the minister, sometimes under his leadership. 
The periods of advance were always those when the 
churches were infused with the spirit of their own time, 
and worked for some needed reform of that time. The 
first Unitarian Church of New England illustrated that. 
King’s Chapel in Boston was originally an Episcopal 
church. Then came the reform which they celebrated 
on the Fourth of July, when the people took the matter 
of government into their own hands. It then became 
necessary to make changes in the liturgy at King’s Chapel; 
and, when the references to George III. were removed, 
they at the same time dropped out the Trinity. That 
ferment of the spirit followed which led to a remarkable 
change in many of their churches, and brought them from 
the Puritan to the Unitarian name. It was something 
very largely human, led by persons not ordained min- 
isters, but men of other callings, in the old University of 
Harvard, in the teaching of the professors, and then in 
the blossoming of their literature in Emerson, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell,—names associated with the liberal 
movement in thought. It was so remarkable that in 
histories of American literature they had chapters dealing 
with that period headed ‘‘The Unitarian Movement in 
Literature.’ Its spirit was expressed in Longfellow’s 
description of his Theologian from the Cambridge Divinity 
School :— 

“Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us in our utmost need. - 
With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 
To build the universal Church 


Lofty as is the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


The Unitarian was part of the larger Transcendental 
movement of thought, and it was a happy fact that in 
that movement, starting from what they called the 
lay element, entirely unecclesiastical, they had a few men 
among the ministers of the churches intellectually and 
spiritually abreast of that current of thought, men like 
Channing and Parker, who were representative of that 
great free human movement. And, when they spoke of 
the business men in that movement, the best thing that 
was done was at the beginning of Parker’s career, when 
he was regarded by his clerical brethren as dangerous. 
At that moment, so critical for Unitarianism, when it 
was to be decided whether it should still lead the advance 
of thought, a body of business men met in Boston, and, 
after discussing ways and means, resolved ‘‘that Theodore 
Parker shall be heard in Boston,’ and formed a new 
congregation for him there. And so Parker came to be 
safely canonized among the Unitarian saints. It was 
the rallying of the enlightened and courageous laymen 
of Boston which prevented the triumph of reaction. 
After that came another great human movement which 
reacted on Unitarianism and saved it again from sterility, 
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—the tremendous struggle for the emancipation of the 
slaves in the South. It threatened the moral life of the 
churches with the danger of compromise, for the business 
of the North was largely identified with the interests of 
the South; but happily in the majority of their churches 
conscience triumphed, and no amount of higher criticism 
did so much to break down the old orthodox ideas as that 
of identification with the anti-slavery cause. The great 
work of Starr King, who went as Unitarian minister to 
San Francisco at the time of the breaking out of the Civil 
War, and by his passionate eloquence practically saved 
California for the Union, gave to Unitarianism a position 
there such as it had nowhere else. He identified the 
church with the great living interest of the day, and his 
name is memorable in California, before all others, for 
enlightened patriotism. After the great struggle of the 
war came a period of exhaustion and seeming decay, and 
again it was the laymen who lifted the churches on to a 
higher plane. The impulse came from the National 
Conference and the laymen’s clubs. It was through the 
action of the Unitarian Club at Boston that the building 
of their present noble Unitarian headquarters was in- 
itiated, and for the younger men they had the Channing 
Club and others. The present development which seemed 
to him to have most promise in it was that which was 
organizing their churches so as to be identified with the 
social life of the community. In his own parish at 
Cambridge they had a Social Service Committee. It 
was left entirely free to do any kind of good work, and its 
business was to study scientifically the state of the com- 
munity, to get into touch with the best work that was 
being done, and never to duplicate by a separate society 
what was already being done in a larger undenomina- 
tional way, but to go in and help that. They would ask, 
for instance, how their church could best help the As- 
sociated Charities of Cambridge. Recently there had 
been a coal strike, and the first impulse was to raise a 
sum of money and give it to the poor. But the Social 
Service Committee spent several evenings considering 
the situation, and called in expert advice as to how they 
could best use their collective strength in that emergency. 
They were advised not to give all that money away, but 
to use it to furnish a new worker to the Associated 
Charities for six months. By that means they did more 
good in the long run, and received the thanks of the 
Charities of the city for doing what no other church had 
done. That was how they tried to take their place in 
the life of the community. One Sunday morning they 
had left a little card in the pews to find out what people 
were doing in any social work, and they found that in 
that congregation forty-nine different societies were 
represented, and that forty-two of their members were 
on the official boards of those institutions. And now 
they got these people to tell their needs to the congrega- 
tion, to enlist more help. After morning service they 
had another hour, when they invited those who had any 
help for the grievances of society to tell the congregation 
what they might do in the way of practical good work. 
And the men of the congregation, as a whole, stayed for 
that second hour to discuss ways and means for social 
salvation. ‘That was the present line of enthusiasm in 
their church. 

In conclusion, Dr. Crothers said they had in their 
American life fearful problems: there was the race ques- 
tion, and trusts, and the enormous emigration of untrained 
citizens from Europe. And he thought all the churches 
had of late made a radical departure from old methods 
in throwing aside sectarianism, and banding together 
for great causes in common citizenship. In Cambridge 
they had an association of all the Protestant churches, 
which met, without regard to denominational affiliation, 
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to use the forces of the Church as a unity to work for 
common social ends. That was a movement that was 
going to be felt in their American life. At the heart of 
the nation, in spite of the great trusts, there was a tre- 
mendous struggle for the Puritan type of character and 
life. President Roosevelt was the best type of the new 
American, preaching simplicity of life and justice. It 
was that ideal side of his character which was now the 
secret of his popularity and strength. During the next 
twenty-five years he believed the whole tone of life would 
be changed by the splendid efforts of such men, making 
for the regeneration of business and politics and social 
life, from evils which in the immediate past had over- 
clouded the American democracy. They could not say 
anything about the evils of American life half as energetic 
as people over there were saying. The reason why they 
heard so much about the evils was that they were being 
remorselessly investigated and held up to the scorn of the 
people. Light must be let into the dark places, and that 
would show them the way out. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Persecuting Spirit. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


And when his disciples, James and John, saw this, they said, 
Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come down from heaven 
and consume them, even as Elias did ? 

But he turned and rebuked them, and said, Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of; 

For the son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.—LUKE ix. 54-56. 

If one will read the Epistles in our New Testament 
attributed to James and John, he can but turn with some 
amazement to that incident in the gospel narrative 
which represents the disciples of Christ as showing such 
vindictive disposition toward the Samaritans who had 
refused to receive and honor their Master. For these 
Epistles are full of the spirit of love and good will, and 
it seems almost inconceivable that the men whose habit 
of mind they in the least represent should ever have 
given away to these vengeful thoughts and desires. 

And yet there is probably no inconsistency in this 
which might not be matched over and over from the 
most authentic and vivacious chronicles of the past. 
Perhaps we are apt to think of those who have kindled 
martyr fires, and persecuted in many ways others who 
failed to agree with their religious beliefs as having 
been big, blustering, ruffianly men,—coarse and brutal 
in their whole bearing and disposition. Quite the 
opposite, however, appears to have been more generally 
true. John Calvin was not in the least a bloodthirsty 
person, yet he stands responsible on the pages of history 
for having caused his theological antagonist Servetus 
to be put to death. ; | 

Your true inquisitor is most apt to be a man of refined 
and gentle manners, of irreproachable character in all 
the private relations of life, and, among his friends and 
intimates, of affectionate disposition. Religious fanati- 
cism is a disease which may assume its most virulent 
form in what is by nature a kindly and sensitive heart. 
The type of mind which is capable of enduring martyr- 
dom itself, when called upon thus to witness for what 
it believes to be God’s truth, is precisely the kind of 
mind which is also capable of putting another to death 
when it conceives that the honor of God demands such 
sacrifice. It is not then so astonishing as it at first seems 
that James and John should have been the members 
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of Christ’s band who most resented the slight put upon 
their Master, and who for the moment gave way to 
desires entirely at variance with that Master’s spirit. 
The somewhat excited Protestant imagination is 
rather inclined to figure the Catholic power as a selfish, 
designing, tyrannical authority, bent upon enslaving 
the rest of mankind for its own aggrandizement and glory. 
If it were that, it would be far less an obstacle to the world’s 
progress than its true character has sometimes made 
it to be. The Catholic power is unquestionably devoted, 
in the main, genuinely and profoundly to the service 
of God and the good of man. 


are, as a rule, men of high character. Its works of 


charity are many, and greatly to be commended. As_ 


an institution it is capable of accomplishing, and does 
accomplish continually, measureless good. But the 
Church of Rome has wrought into its consciousness the 
somewhat dangerous idea that it, and it alone, is divinely 
founded, so that they who do not accept its authority 
are really rebels against God. A man with that idea 
in his head, though he be entirely disinterested and at 
heart not otherwise than gentle and humane, is now and 
then capable of desiring to call down fire from heaven 
upon unbelievers who, by all his standards, he is bound 
to regard as the worst enemies of his race. 

Just at this time the Catholic Church is making a 
strong appeal to American public sentiment for sym- 
pathy and support in its quarrel with the government 
of France. The case on which it makes this appeal is 
certainly very plausible, and is no doubt entirely con- 
vincing to its own mind. Moreover, methods of govern- 
ment in France are not in all respects what an American, 
believing in the traditions of his own country, is likely 
to approve. The republic there seems to consist very 
largely in getting men chosen to office by popular suffrage. 
After they are thus chosen, these officials appear to con- 
duct the affairs of government, and to be expected to 
conduct them in more arbitrary fashion than we should 
think in close accord with the spirit of free institutions. 
It is said, and probably said with truth, that the new 
French law, of which the Church complains, could not 
now be enacted or enforced here in the United States. 
That fact, however, is by no means conclusive as to the 
position which American opinion of the case should 
assume; and, when Churchmen go on to represent the 
contest that has arisen in our sister republic as a war 
of persecution, which atheism and unbelief are waging 
upon sacred things, by which all religion is endangered, 
they do not state the case as it truly is. 

Not that one should charge the least wilful desire to 
misrepresent. This probably is how it honestly seems 
to be to the papacy and to its friends. But .the Catholic 
mind, with all its many and great virtues, has not the 
training which fits it to see an existing situation with 
entirely dispassionate eyes. 

It is really preposterous to charge upon the majority 
of the French people, who are responsible for the present 
law, and who stood behind its enforcement, that they 
are bent upon the destruction of religion. The main 
trouble, one must believe, both in England and in France, 
centres about the question of education. In both 
countries a reigning religious dynasty fears and distrusts 
the influence of what are called secular schools, and has 
been determined therefore to keep education as much 
as possible in its own hands. The State is making a 
fight, not to destroy religion, but for the right to educate 
its own future citizens. Into the merits of this contro- 
versy there is here no time to enter. But it is safe to 
say that, if the Church would keep its hands off the 
schools, no one would molest it in the pursuit of other 
work which it undertakes to do, 


Its priests and bishops | 
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France has dared to go a step beyond any that other 
governments have thought it wise or prudent to take 
in this controversy, and has undertaken toybreak the 
power of that ecclesiastical dynasty, with which it 
finds itself in conflict, by destroying what is undoubtedly 
one of the great citadels of its strength; namely, the 
unification or solidarity of its property interests. What 
the government is apparently undertaking to do is to 
take the property of the Church out of the hands of those 
high ecclesiastics who have hitherto held it as a whole 
at their disposal, and to put it into the care and keeping 
of local organizations, the so-called ‘‘cultural associa- 
tions,” which, by reason of having possession of their 
own houses of worship, would be less blindly subject to 
ecclesiastical control. There are many features of the 
situation which, at this distance, it is difficult to under- 
stand; but it appears probable that, so far as property 
rights are concerned, the attempt is being made to reach 
something like what we know in this country as the 
congregational system, under which the local worshipping 
body helds and manages its own property and cannot be 
dispossessed by denominational or hierarchical authority. 

If that change can be brought to pass, it is a very 
deadly thrust at the tyranny which ecclesiasticism always 
tends to set up. In the latest heresy trial which has 
attracted public notice in this country the issue might 
have been very different if the congregation in question 
had held absolute ownership of the church building 
which its own money had reared. Under such circum- 
stances the church would very certainly have stood by its 
minister, and refused to give him up at the dictation of 
any tribunal whatever. 

Experience has show1i, too, that, when it is a question 
not only of sending a man into banishment, but of cut- 
ting off a strong and prosperous church, which is doing 
good work in a community, ecclesiastical powers are de- 
cidedly more cautious in making war upon new interpre- 
tations of old standards of doctrine. The new thought 
has a much fairer chance when it can stand unmolested in 
some local field till it has had time to vindicate itself, 
both by arguments and deeds. 

It is probable that, taking this view of the contest in 
France, a large part of Protestant opinion will still be 
inclined to sympathize most with the Church side of that 
controversy, because the larger Protestant bodies are 
themselves in effect great religious trusts; and, if they 
choose to exercise their power, they can silence almost any 
man who has new views of religious truth to urge, through 
their hold upon that temporal organization which gives 
him his opportunity to speak. But I think the sym- 
pathy of every believer in and lover of freedom should 
go the other way. Not, let it be repeated, because 
Churchmen are selfishly bent upon perpetuation of their 
power, and are careless or unmindful of the best interests 
of their fellow-men, but because it is impossible for them 
to see or imagine the good of the world otherwise than 
as involving the destruction of ideas that are wholly 
abhorrent and subversive in their sight. The progress 
of truth and enlightenment is difficult and slow, not 
because brutality is at the heart of the opposition to its 
increase, but because of the firm and high character 
which often goes with a limited intellectual horizon. 
The men who invoke such fire from heaven as they can 
command, against others who affront their religious 
prejudices, are most apt to be precisely of the James and 
John type; and this is what makes their idea that they 
hold the only divine truth there is on the earth especially 
obstructive and dangerous. 

There is another way of stating this difficulty, because 
those bishops and other High Church officials who manage 
the contest to maintain unchanged the religious ideas 
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of the past are but the spokesmen for a large body of 
public opinion, and they would be powerless except for 
the mass of sentiment and belief that stands behind them. 
The real trouble is the oppressive tyranny of the mass 
of public sentiment brought to bear upon the individual 
who has something to say, or to do a little different 
from the convéntional pattern. The world forever 
strives to fashion every individual into what it believes 
to be the proper form and’ shape, and the individual 
has always some fight to make to get room for the de- 
velopment of anything that is peculiar to his own life. 
This is true through the whole range of our interests 
and occupations. It happens to be a trouble that is 
especially acute in the religious realm because, when 
people care about their religion at all, they generally 
care for it beyond anything else that pertains to them. 

This is called an era of great individual freedom, and 
in some ways it undoubtedly is. And yet the public 
mind everywhere stands around with new whips and 
goods to force the individual into its beaten track. To 
some extent what is taken to be evidence of a growing 
liberty is, on the other hand, proof of a new coercion to 
which the separate mind and heart is subject. It is 
true enough, for example, that the Church has no longer 
the power of fashion that it formerly exercised to compel 
attendance upon its services. But this does not mean 
that the weapon once held by the Church has been 
altogether broken and destroyed. It only means that 
this instrument of compulsion has passed to other hands. 
For now, throughout quite a large portion of society, 
it has become ‘‘good form’’ not to go to church, and our 
half-empty houses of worship signify, in part, not so much 
a new emancipation, as an old-tyranny exerted in a 
different way; that is to say, not in favor of but against 
religious observances. 

Whether the individual has, on the whole, more or 
less freedom than he has enjoyed at other periods, it 
might be somewhat bootless to discuss. At all events 
there is always this warfare between him and society. 
Society does its best to whip him into line with its ruling 
customs and ideas. And, while the vast power which 
the general mind holds over him has its obvious advan- 
tages, it also has great disadvantages of which we ought 
to take note. Society, in this manner, no doubt protects 
itself from many disruptive and schismatic influences 
which, left unchecked, might soon destroy every existing 
institution. The instinct and impulse of ‘‘orthodoxy,” 
the disposition of the necessity to conform to certain 
established beliefs and customs, is like the force of gravi- 
tation which holds the world together; and, though 
this force of gravitation works decidedly against us when 
we have a hill to climb, it would be highly inconvenient 
at other times not to have ourselves and our neighbors 
tied down by it to that fixed foundation upon which 
we walk. But acknowledging that in many ways it is 
desirable and right to have the separate mind and con- 
science thus dominated by the mass of general {belief, 
still, in so far as the contest between individual and 
society gets to be tinged with bitterness and vindictive- 
ness on either side, it is not good. 

Orthodoxy is forever wanting to call down fire from 
heaven upon those who do not bow to its sacred names. 
Its spirit of intolerance may easily be formed into the 
heat of mob violence and cruelty. ‘‘Cut him off and cast 
himout!’”’ it cries. ‘‘He is not of our pattern, and there- 
fore he must be a heathen.” And society thus deprives 
itself of an immense deal of help which individual genius 
might bring to its aid by making it so hard for this 
genius to get any adequate hearing or any sure foot- 
hold for its new adventure. Why, in the past, many a 
great inventor whe really had an immense boon to be- 
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stow upon mankind, has been obliged to wage a heart- 
breaking fight with society at large for the right and the 
opportunity to confer upon it this benefit. In all its 
material interests the world is at last becoming wise 
enough to give the new proposalfor the new discovery 
a fairer chance. But in the field of religious thought 
and inquiry the situation is not so very much improved. 
The old persecuting spirit is now greatly restrained in 
the methods it can adopt for the repression of new ideas. 
But the spirit itself is almost as bitter as it has always 
been, and has as yet learned very little wisdom as to 
the desirability of looking for and welcoming new light. 

And, if the world thus makes it hard for the individual 
mind, which might lead it into better paths, to do any- 
thing of the work which heaven has plainly appointed it, 
not less is it frequently bad for him who sees a little 
farther than the mass of his fellows to be obliged to 
face so much hatred and scorn in speaking the truth 
committed to his keeping. A fight almost necessarily 
begets passion, and passion so warps the judgment that 
in many ways it becomes untrustworthy. The heretic 
is likely to have a desperately hard position to maintain. 
Not only has he to endure much public disfavor, as of 
one placed in the pillory to be an object of general scorn, 
but he must guard his own heart lest the sense of this 
injustice shall sour his disposition and distort his views 
of heavenly things. For often the individual, being thus 
opposed, turns in mere rage and scorn upon his opponents, 
totally misconceiving the spirit of old things which he 
finds standing across his pathway. It being the fixed 
idea of the larger part of the world to look upon every 
new thing as almost certainly bad and dangerous, it 
is apt to beconie the fixed idea of those who represent 
a new spirit that everything old is of necessity unworthy, 
and that novelty in every case is proof of a fresh arrival 
of inspiration from the skies. 

It seems truly lamentable that between conservation 
and progression, between the established way of the 
world and the prophet who stands for improvement 
and reform, this degree of bitterness should exist. It 
spoils many a prophet, who cannot attain the breadth 
of view and serenity of spirit set before us in the exam- 
ple of Christ. It is responsible for continual repetition 
in some measure of that awful mistake of the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, whereby a society destroys or casts 
out of itself the best and most progressive element of its 
own life, leaving its less enlightened element in undisputed 
and unrestricted command. 

Now in contrast with all this the spirit which Christ 
displayed throughout the whole of his ministry shines 
like a great beacon in a dark night. See him as he stands, 
about to be nailed to the cross, praying, ‘‘Father, forgive 
them; they know not what they do!”? What wonderful 
magnanimity! we exclaim. But do we half appreciate 
how wonderful it is or what it means as the ideal given 
for mankind to admire and copy? ‘Think of those who 
from time to time have made a fight for freedom and 
reform, as did the Puritans, but who have become so 
imbittered in the contest that, having partly gained 
their point, they have presently developed into ruthless 
and cruel oppressors in their turn. A very little ad- 
mixture of the spirit of Christ into these movements, 
a spirit wise enough to see that ignorance rather than 
malignity should be held accountable for opposition to 
the good, and patient enough to accept the cross as the 
price to be paid for a world’s redemption, would have 
made incalculable difference in the course of human events. 

The anti-slavery cause was undoubtedly a good and 
even a holy cause. Of late years there has been some 
tendency to canonize without discrimination all who 
bore any part in its early struggles. But impartial] 
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history will have to record that there were many who 
took with very ill grace the unpopularity caused by 
their alliance with that undertaking. They became 
intemperate in speech, grossly uncharitable in their 
judgments, most unwise in the practical measures they 
saw fit to adopt; and some of the worst difficulties which 
the black man has to encounter to-day have been either 
directly caused or enormously aggravated by the doings 
and sayings of his especial champions and friends. 
_ It is a great example of momentous significance in all 
its affairs, which Christ has set before the world, in look- 
ing with perfectly calm and unclouded eyes upon those 
personal foes who were bent upon his destruction. 
Hardly any better test could be applied to determine 
the worth and stature of spiritual manhood than to try 
it by the manner in which, being subjected to some pop- 
ular disfavor, it bears that strain. The weak man merely 
strikes back like an angry reptile. The average man 
falls into a panic, and gives himself to loud justification 
er complaint. It requires a really great mind to face 
such oppositions with no more animosity than a sailor 
could feel for the wave that lifts up its crest against 
him, and, like that sailor, to keep his mind steady and 
undaunted for meeting the danger that confronts him. 
Or let us see the wonderful personality of Christ, not 
in the hour of apparent defeat, with all the world against 
him, but at the height of a triumphant career, the 
mark and centre of great popular acclaim, surrounded 
by friends and followers who believe in his limitless 
power to command supernatural agencies. Again there 


is nothing in his mind of that intolerance which the | 


possession of power so generally brings to men. A 
village of Samaritans refuses to receive him, because 
they will not feed or lodge any who are journeying to 
the hated rival capital of Jerusalem; and some of his 
disciples wish to call down fire from heaven upon those 
offenders. Any resentment that he might naturally 
feel or express against this inhospitable treatment is 
all swallowed up in his horror of the vengeful spirit that 
his own followers have displayed. What worse indig- 
nity could be offered him than the supposition that he, 
the Saviour of men, would lend himself to any scheme 
whatever for their destruction! 

There are men deservedly held high in honor at this 
present day who seem to have but little compunction 
about the cruel injustice they may do to one who has 
offended them,—men who, holding great station and 
having large ends in view, appear to think that to over- 
whelm and crush a few individuals, more or less, standing 
in their way does not signify and ought not to be counted 
against them. This in itself, perhaps, is not so fearfully 
reprehensible; but it is of the same piece with a spirit 
now pervading large bodies of men which renders them 
ctiminally careless about the oppressions they exert. 

Do you think that the tyranny exerted by labor 
unions throughout the land betrays an altogether 
callous and indifferent heart? I think they have simply 
persuaded themselves that the ‘‘greatest good to the 
greatest number” sanctions the sacrifice of whatever 
individual stands in the path of the ends they desire to 
reach. That same persuasion has lain behind every 
religious persecution of the past, and nothing I think 
will ever cure or correct it save the growth of that spirit 
whose supreme Exemplar and Witness the Author of our 
religion is,—the spirit which looks with absolute horror 
upon every act of cruelty and injustice and refuses 
to undertake the furtherance even of the best of causes 
by such means. me 

There is no reason why majorities of men should be 
so brutaltin?their treatment of minorities if the men and 
women composing these majorities had really the spirit 
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of Christ as any considerable power in their lives; and 
such reprisals does the misuse of power continually 
provoke that one does not see how it can be a much 
better world till its ruling forces are in some measure 
Christianized, made truly gentle and humane. 

For some reason, not as yet, perhaps, entirely plain, 
people who are not altogether unmerciful in their indi- 
vidual capacity may become as a society absolutely 
ruthless in their treatment of one who has offended 
them. We talk of mob cruelties. How much happier 
than the victim of that frenzy is many a frail woman 
or unfortunate man purstied by the fury of public senti- 
ment ? 

Charity beareth all things, suffereth long, and is kind. 
The example which Christ has given us not only stands 
for the spiritual perfection of each individual sou!, 
but only as men strive to follow it will the stability and 
peace and order of their common life be increased. 

If we could all learn that any sin against that spirit © 
of good will, any yielding to malicious and vindictive 
desires in our inward life, is an offence against the divine 
order which God has made it possible for us to attain, 
we could pray, with more conviction and with better 
hope, ‘‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” 

Boston, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Shine like the sun in every corner.—George Herbert, 
2 
If it be my lot to crawl, I will crawl contentedly; if 


‘to fly, I will fly with alacrity; but, as long as I can avoid 


it, I will never be unhappy.—Sydney Smith. 
& 


Is not making others happy the best happiness? ‘There . 
is a sort of religious joy in helping to renew the strength 
and courage of noble minds.—Amzel’s Journal. 


& 


To be everywhere, and in everything in sympathy, and 
yet content to remain where and what you are,—is not 
this to know both wisdom and virtue, and to dwell with 
happiness?—R. L. Stevenson. 


wt 


The disciples of Providence are not deceived: they 
know by how many secret ways, how many hands, and 
how many opposite intentions he brings about his own 
great designs.—Madame Sévigné. 


of 


All things work together for good to them that love 
God. If we love God, all is well. Does the storm blow? 
He maketh the storm a calm. Is it night? Unto the 
upright there ariseth light ue darkness.—Ralezgh. 


If man lived like man indeed, then houses would be 
temples. People are always expecting to get peace in 
heaven, but you know whatever peace they get there 
will be ready made. Whatever of making peace they 
can be blest for must be on the earth here.—Ruskin. 


& 


The fact is that real growth in character comes as so 
many of the best gifts of [God come—by the way. In 


doing what we believe to be God’s will for us, many 
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things lie in the straight line of that fidelity. Every 
unselfish act makes unselfishness more possible. Every 
true word deepens our sense of truth. Every sacrifice 
broadens the nature.—Henry Wilder Foote. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The New Year. 


. 


Thou dost make all things new; by fell and mere 
Coming soft-footed clad in mantle gray, 
To greet thee down the vale beside the way 

In radiant green the mosses reappear. 

Before the stir of life the leafage sere 
Falls from the “‘ Dryad’s crown,” our walls are gay 
With golden jasmine, only hearts delay 

To wake from death to life, thou glad New Year! 


Come, then, renew the bonds of brotherhood, 
Revitalize the churches, face to face 
Set peace and hope of God’s long promised time, 
When each shall only seek the other’s good, 
When selfish love of wealth shall count for crime, 
And life shall win the New Year’s gift of grace! 
—H.,. D. Rawnsley. 


A Year of Wonders. 


What were the wonders of the year 1906? 
By the time, dear Reader, when you read these lines, 
you will have forgotten, very likely, that there ever was 
such a year. But I write on the 1st of January, to ad- 
dress the faithful company of Readers before I make 
any of the New Year’s visits of the metropolis, so that 
1906 is still in memory. 

After the year 1666 John Dryden wrote his poem, still 
quoted and remembered, which he called ‘‘Annus Mira- 
bilis.’ Whether that wonderful year would still be re- 
membered as wonderful if there had been no John Dryden 
may well be doubted. His chief wonder was the great 
London fire, which, as we were taught in childhood, began 
at Pudding Lane and ended in Pye Corner. Pudding 
Lane is now forgotten, Pye Corner is now forgotten, and 
the great fire of London is forgotten by all but the hardy 
American traveller who compels his English friend to take 
him to see the column which commemorates it :— 


“Where London’s Column mounting to the skies 
Like some great Bully lifts its head and lies.” 


' The old-fashioned American traveller looks for the lie, 


and it is no longer there. It has been erased, literally 
erased, by the care of some reforming administration 
which did not wish to offend a Catholic constituency any 
longer. 

The average reader would say that the year was won- 
derful because it had three sixes together, and that no 
such coincidence can recur till the year 2666; that is, for 
ten centuries. 

There are indications that in 1777 people in America 
thought that that was to be an annus mirabilis. And so 
it turned out, indeed. In that year Burgoyne surrendered 
after the battles which found their place among the fifteen 
decisive battles of history. 

The Americans of the time called the year the year of 
the Three Gallowses, with reference to the pictorial shape 
of the three sevens. I suppose there was also a reference 
to Burgoyne’s original arrival in Boston in the Cerberus. 
Cerberus had three heads, and the Cerberus had on board 
three} English generals, of whom Burgoyne was one, 
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But even within twenty years of 1888 I do not remem- 
ber at this moment whether it is an annus mirabihs. 
There are people who know, but I am not one of them. 
The editor of the Christian Register undoubtedly knew, 
but I did not then write Good News for the Christian 
Register. Hayden’s Dictionary of Dates, alas! does not 
come quite so far down. We know what happened in 
the year 1178, but we do not know what happened in 
the year 1888. ' ; 

Is it not perhaps probable that every year is and ought 
to be the most remarkable as it goes on? Now is the 
most acceptable time. Even we people of the Four 
Mottoes believe that that is so. 

So was it that on the twenty-third day of October, 
presiding at the annual celebration of the discovery of 
America, I ventured on a bold question. It was at the 
meeting of the Antiquarian Society, which always cele- 
brates the great event of Christian history. I renewed 
a suggestion made many years before, that with every 
year the society should strike a gold medal to commemo- 
rate the impression which every year has of its own 
achievement. For ourselves, what did we think was the 
most important transaction in the history of America 
of the year between the 21st of October, 1905, and the - 
21st of October, 1906? 

To that question I have received many answers, some 
of them from men of great distinction who have a right 
to lead opinion. 

The event which has a certain pictorial or dramatic 
element in it, the event which reminds us immediately 
of Columbus’s voyage, is the passage through Behring 
Straits, in August, 1906, of Roald Amundsen with the 
Norwegian flag flying over his little sloop. That voyage 
was the first North-west passage ever made from ocean 
to ocean. Amundsen sailed from Norway in 1903, and 
came out on the Pacific in 1906. Argus-eyed Press did 
not consider the voyage of much account, for no man 
had killed his wife on the little sloop and no man had 
committed suicide. All the same, it completed the geo- 
graphical search for the North-west passage which has 
occupied the commercial nations of the world for more 
than three centuries. 

The crowning work of the year, according to one of 
the most distinguished of my correspondents, was the 
union of all the sixteen American nations as effected by 
Mr. Root at Rio Janeiro, and in his triumphant progress 
through South America. 

One of our first historical authorities regards the year 
as the epoch which marks the assumption by the United 
States of its power over the commerce of the States, and 
he thinks this the most important event in our history 
since the Civil War. Yet another correspondent of great 
distinction regards the moral protest in America against 
the acquisition of wealth by unrighteous means as the 
most important work of the year. And there are those 
who say that, if you asked to-day what was the most 
remarkable event of the year 1755, men would answer 
that it was the earthquake at Lisbon. This class of 
people would wish to have our gold medal commemorate 
the earthquake at San Francisco. 

Those of us who believe that San Francisco is the mis- 
reading on some old manuscript map of ‘‘Sir Francis,’’ who 
believe that Sir Francis Drake there took possession of 
the United States for Queen Elizabeth, think that the 
new medal might commemorate at once both these events 
in history. 

In the sacred circle of Readers to whom these words 
are addressed is there perhaps some one whofwill furnish 
us with a proper drawing, or, better, with afproper die, 
for one of these memorial medals? 


Epwarp E. Hae. 
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Freedom is re-created year by year; 
In hearts wide open on the Godward side. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


The sessions will be held in Tremont Temple, Symphony Hall, Sanders 


Theatre (Harvard University), and various churches of the city. 
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The Boston Congress. 


We want men of original perception and original action who can open their eyes wider 
than to a nationality; namely, to considerations of benefit to the human race.—R. W. 


Emerson. 


The Fourth International Congress of Religious Liberals will be held in 
Boston, the city in which this movement for the federation of religious lib- 
erals throughout the world originated, on Sept. 22 to 27, 1907. It is in- 
tended to make this gathering a notable occasion in the annals of religious 
thought and fellowship. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all who are in sympathy with the 
general purposes of the Congress to attend it, either as a delegate from some 
religious organization or in their private capacity. No assent to any formal 
dogma or adhesion to any particular Church 1s required for membership. All 
who desire to increase religious enlightenment, freedom, and tolerance, and 
to make the world better, are cordially invited to participate in it. 

Application for membership may be made at any time to the Secretary, 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., en- 
closing the Congress fee of ONE DOLLAR (four shillings or five francs). Mem- 
bership entitles one to participation in the Congress and admission to all 
its meetings, including the receptions to delegates. For the banquet and 
excursions special tickets must be obtained. Toward delegates from for- 
eign countries a large hospitality will be exercised. To all who in advance 
enroll themselves as members, subsequent numbers of this Bulletin and 
other information concerning the Congress will be mailed. 


CONGRESS NOTES. 


The arrangements for the Congress thus far made, and the responses to 
invitations already received, assure the success of the Boston Congress meet- 
ings as regards their representative quality and breadth of fellowship. — 

In subsequent numbers of this Bulletin will be printed detailed information 
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The International Council. 


The time is come when liberal Christians should forget 
their divisions and separations and unite in every civilized 
country of the world, without stipulating for the particular 
terms to which each special ecclesiastical connection is his- 
torically attached. They should join together and use 
their best possible light in order to drive back the opposite 
hosts of darkness that environ them.—Dr. James Mar- 
tinea. 


METHODS, 


The International Council seeks to bring 
into closer union for exchange of ideas, mu- 
tual service, and the promotion of their 
common aims the historic liberal churches, 
the liberal elements in all churches, the scat- 
tered liberal congregations and isolated 
workers for religious freedom and progress 
in many lands. 

It aims to be a source of encouragement 


and strength to them in their struggles against | 


dogmatic intolerance and ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny. 

It cultivates large and fraternal relations 
with the great liberal movements in religion 
now going on under various names and aus- 
pices throughout the world. 


AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. 


Some fifty religious associations are now 
affiliated with the Council, send official dele- 
gates to its meetings, and make it the inter- 
national organ of their fraternal relations 
with each other. 

Among these are:— 

United States: National Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches; 
American Unitarian Association; Univer- 
salist General Convention; Friends’ General 
Conference; American Christian Convention ; 
Free Religious Association of America; Con- 
gress of Religion; Association of German 
Liberal Ministers; various liberal orthodox 
churches and ministers, etc. 

Great Britain: British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association; Association of Irish Non- 
subscribing Presbyterians and Other Free 
Christians; South Wales Unitarian Associa- 
tion; Scottish Unitarian Association; Na- 
tional Triennial Conference of Unitarian, 
Liberal Christian, Free Christian, Presby- 
terian, and Other Non-subscribing or Kin- 
dred Congregations; General Baptist Assem- 
bly; the Sunday School Association; Uni- 
tarian Churches in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, and South Africa; the 
Australian Church, Melbourne. 

France and Belgium: Délégation Libérale 
des Eglises Reformées de France; Associa- 
tion Fraternelle des Pasteurs Libéraux; 
Consistoires des Die, Havre, Mazamet, Mont- 
pellier, Nimes, Tonneins, etc.; the Liberal 
Congregations of Brussels and Ghent. 

Germany: Deutscher Protestantenverein 
(German Association of Liberal Protestants) ; 
Protestantisch-liberaler Verein von Elsass- 
Lothringen (Alsace-Lorraine); Freie Evange- 
lische Gemeinde zu Koenigsberg, etc. 

Holland: Nederlandsche Protestantenbond 
(Dutch Liberal Protestant Association); The 
Remonstrant Churches; the Mennonite 
Churches; The Free Religious Society of 
Amsterdam; The Vergadering van Moderne 
Theologen; Dutch Congregations of London 
and St. Petersburg. 

Hungary: The Unitarian Churches of Hun- 
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BOSTON CONGRESS NOTES 


on this subject. The proceedings and, with few exceptions, the addresses will 


be in the English tongue. : ; 
A half-hour religious service will be held each morning at King’s Chapel. 


In the next issue of this Bulletin the programme of the meetings will 
be given in full, together with the names of the principal speakers, and, 
so far as possible, the topics of their papers and their portraits. 

There will also be printed a list of the eminent men and women in the 
United States, belonging to many churches and professing many creeds, 
who have consented to serve as honorary vice-presidents and on the Recep- 
tion Committee of the Congress, and who assure us of their interest, sympathy, 
and co-operation. 


Besides the active work of the Congress a banquet and various recep- 
tions will give opportunity for a closer acquaintance among the members, 
together with excursions to Concord (visiting Tuft’s College on the way), 
Cambridge, Lexington, Plymouth, and other places associated with the 
annals of religious and political liberty. 

There will be personally conducted tours in Boston and its beautiful 
parks and suburbs. 

An excursion will be made by special train to Fairhaven, Mass., and its 
noble group of memorial buildings erected for civic and religious uses. After 
a welcome and lunch the party will re-embark and visit Plymouth and its 
Pilgrim shrines. 


In the next issue of this Builetin information will be given concerning 
reduced rates at hotels and boarding-houses, and the hospitalities to be ex- 
tended to foreign delegates. 


INTER-DENOMINATIONAL AMITY. 


While the invitation to hold on American soil the Fourth International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals was extended by the National Unitarian Conference 
and the American Unitarian Association, and the financial contributions and 
personal service necessary to assure the large success of the Congress will be 
rendered largely by members of this long-established liberal fellowship, the 
welcome and entertainment of our guests from abroad will by no means be 
confined to a single church or sect. 

A number of religious bodies will unite in the reception of the Congress 
and the conduct of its meetings. Among these the Universalists are deserv- 
edly prominent. For more than one hundred and thirty-five years the Uni- 
versalist Church has borne loyal testimony to the truths of liberal Christianity 
in this country. In Boston, especially, its great leader, Dr. Hosea Ballou, and 
Dr, A. A. Miner, the devoted apostle of temperance, have left behind them 
moral and spiritual influences still potent in the up-building of the higher life 
of the city. In New York Dr. E. H. Chapin, eminent for his scholarship and 
remarkable oratory, was no less a power. All over the United States the 
leaven of Universalist teaching has entered the current beliefs of Christen- 
dom to lift them to more humane and spiritual interpretations of religious 
truth, and restore the Christian Church to the gospel of universal salvation 
proclaimed by its founder. 

At present there are in this country 965 churches calling themselves Uni- 
versalist, and 771 Sunday-schools. The denominational headquarters in Bos- 
ton are at 30 West Street, where visitors to the Congress will be warmly wel- 
comed. 

The Universalist General Convention has appointed a delegation to repre- 
sent it at the Boston Congress. Rev. Dr. Marion D. Shutter of Minneapolis 
Rev. Frank O. Hall, D.D., of New York and Rev. F. W. Hamilton, D.D.. of 
Boston will express the felicitations of their fellowship. Rev. F. A. Bisbee 
D.D., editor of the Universalist Leader. whose columns are hospitably open 
to our cause, 1s a member of the executive committee of the Congress. 


Another body of Religious Liberals affiliated with us in the work of the 
Congress is the Friends’ General Conference, largely made up of the spiritual 
descendants of Elias Hicks and kindred witnesses for a liberal and progressive 
development of Christian truth. We hope to speak more fully in these col- 
ums concerning this important branch of the liberal household of faith. For 
the present we content ourselves with citing the following letter :— 
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gary (founded in the sixteenth century); the 
Francis David Association. 

India: The Brahmo-Somaj, or Society of 
Hindu Theists, with branches at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Lahore, and many other 
places; the Arya-Somaj. 
Somaj. 


Japan: The Japanese Unitarian Associa-_ 


tion; the Japan Mission of the Universalist 
Church. 

Scandinavia: Unitarian and Free Churches 
at Christiania, Bergen, Copenhagen, etc. 

Switzerland: Schweizerischer Verein fuer 
freies Christentum (‘Swiss Federation for 
a Free Christianity”); Société des Intéréts 
généraux du Protestantisme. 


PROF-OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D. 


The committee in charge of the Boston | 
Congress of Religious Lib- | 


International 
erals is gratified to announce that among 
the eminent scholars and religious teachers 
from abroad who have promised to par- 
ticipate in its meetings is the distinguished 
theologian and writer whose portrait is 
given above. Prof. Pfleiderer since 1875 
has occupied the chair of systematic 


theology in the theological faculty of the | 


University of Berlin, Germany. Through 
his scholarly researches and learned and 
profound books he has become one of 
the great authorities of the religious 
world, especially as regards the history 
and philosophy of religion. His presence 
at the congress next September will of 
itself impart to it dignity and value. 

Prof. Pfleiderer was born in Wuertem- 


berg, Germany, in 1839, studied history | 


and philosophy chiefly, from 1857 to 1861, 


at the University of Tuebingen, and then | 


made a series of journeys in the interest 
of wider observation and study in North 
Germany, England, and Scotland. Later 
he served as an active pastor in several 


parishes, and was a lecturer at the Uni- | 


In 1870 he had 


versity of ‘Tuebingen. 


been promoted to be a superintendent of | 
churches in the Jena circuit and professor 


of practical theology at its famed univer- 
sity. 
In 1875 he was called to his present chair 
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FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
COMMITTEE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES, 


PHILADELPHIA, 9/12, 1906. 


Dear Friend,—! am writing regarding the invitation sent to the Friends’ General Confer- 
ence lately held at Mountain Lake Park, Maryland, through Dr. Janney, its chairman, for 
Friends to be represented at the Council of Liberal Religious Thinkers in Boston next year. 
Let me say that the matter was presented to the full conference of about twelve hundred 
people, and was approved. It was then referred to the Central Committee, which is the 
business part of the conference, and by this committee was referred to the Committee for 
the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, with instructions to work out the details and select 
the delegates as best wisdom might direct. Our committee will shortly enter into the spirit 
of this task. 

The number of delegates is not mentioned in your letter. Our body is divided into seven 
yearly meetings, and from our standpoint it would be considered desirable to have each 
yearly meeting represented, provided we were expected to send ten or a dozen delegates. 
We shall hope for such further instruction in the matter as you may give. 
| In your letter you refer to us by implication at least as ‘‘the progressive Friends.” We 
/have no such title. We call ourselves the Religious Society of Friends. By our so-called 
orthodox brethren we are known as “‘Hicksites,’”’ although we accept no such title. I pre- 
| sume that we could as truthfully be differentiated from the other bodies of Friends by call- 
ing us ‘“‘Liberal,’’ as by any other word. 

The persons to serve as vice-presidents of the Council and the person to be our ‘‘spokes- 
man’’ will be selected soon. 

I may say that by some of us the action of the conference in deciding to co-operate with 
the Council was considered a sign of a helpful forward movement, as it is a new departure. 


Sincerely, 
HENRY W. WILBUR, 
General Secretary. 


_ A-similar communication of good-will and fellowship has been received from 
the American Christian Convention, representing over a thousand churches 
throughout the country. Delegates have been appointed by it to attend the 
Boston Congress. We hope to speak hereafter with fuller information concern- 
ing this action. ; 

_ The Association of Liberal German Evangelical Ministers, representing a 
group of German churches principally in the Middle West (Cincinnati, Dayton, 
St. Louis, Pittsburg, etc.), have assured us of their sympathy with our purposes 
and intention to be represented at the Congress. 

The liberally-minded rabbis of the Reformed Jewish congregations of the 
United States will be cordially welcomed to the Congress, and have indicated 
that they will participate in its proceedings. 

A number of important religious associations other than churches have 
signified their friendliness and co-operation. Among these are the Free Re- 
ligious Association of America, founded in 1868 by R. W. Emerson, W. J. 
Potter, F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, T. W. Higginson, and other radical 
thinkers. This society has exerted a wide influence in liberalizing thought 
and promoting a wider fellowship in the religion of America. It is represented 
on our executive committee by its president, Edwin D. Mead, a vice-president, 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, and a director, Rev. P. R. Frothingham. 

The Congress of Religion, Dr. C. W. Thomas, president, and .Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, general secretary, has its headquarters in Chicago. It may be 
considered as the outgrowth and successor of the World’s Parliament of Re- 
ligions held in that city in 1892. Its annual conventions in various cities of 
the American Union are events of far-reaching importance in the religious 
world because of the catholicity and prominence of the participants, represent- 
ing the leading churches of America, professedly orthodox as well as liberal. 
‘Mr. E. D. Mead, a director, will represent this society on the executive com- 
mittee, and its organ, Unity, published in Chicago, cordially supports our en- 
_deavors. 


The New York State Conference of Religion is a local organization with: 
similar aims. It also will co-operate with us. 

Besides these organizations of liberals there are in nearly all the larger de- 
nominations of the United States independent churches, groups of liberally- 
minded ministers and laity, and individual religious thinkers, who sympathize 
with the ideals of mental freedom, a broad and inclusive fellowship, progress 
in religion as in all else, tolerance to dissent, and an all-embracing charity,— 
in brief, with the principles and aims of that view of religion which it is the aim 
of the Boston Congress to advocate and increase. 

We have already received gratifying assurances that these elements will 
be largely represented at our meetings. It is their presence and co-operation, 
indeed, which will give to it especial significance and value. 
| Their representative on the executive committee is Rev. George A. Gordon, 
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PROF. OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D. 


in Berlin, where for over thirty years he 
has been one of the lights of the greatest 
of German universities. Most of his books 
have not yet been translated into English, 
but they are familiar to theological scholars 
and students in all lands. Among the most 
notable are :— 

1878. ‘‘Wesen der Religion” (The Nat- 
ure of Religion). 

1890. ‘‘Paulinismus.”’ 

1893. ‘‘Geschichte der Religiésen Philos- 
ophie” (a history of religious philosophy 
from Spinoza to our own day). 

1896. ‘‘Religidse Philosophie auf Ge- 
schichtlicher Grundlage’”’ (an epoch-making 
work, tracing and establishing the histori- 
cal origin and nature of religion, as opposed 
to the traditional idea of it as a supernat- 
ural and miraculous revelation) 

1902. “‘Urchristentum”’ (an original and 
learned study of the origins of Christian- 
ity). The first volume of a translation into 
English has just appeared in London. 

A valuable book by Dr. Pfleiderer, ‘““The 
Development of Theology in Germany since 
Kant” appeared in English. Appended to 
it is a section dealing in a masterly way 
with “the progress of theology in Great 
Britain since 1825.” 

Another recent book, “‘Die Entstehung des 
Christentums”’ (1905), consisting of lectures 
given at the University of Berlin, has been 
translated into English under the title 
“Christian Origins’ (published by B. W. 
Huebsch, New York, 1906; 295 pages; 
$1.50). This is a popular summary of 
the author’s conclusions on this subject. 
It is an admirable little treatise, and de- 
serves a wide reading for its breadth of 
scholarship and lucid exposition, 

A more recent book of similar character 
is his “Religion und Religionen,’””—a series 
of brilliant, concise, and scholarly lectures 
delivered last winter at Berlin, which, we 
hope, may also find a translator. It is 
interesting to learn that the topic of Prof. 
Pfleiderer’s address before the Boston con- 
gress will be ‘““The Development of Posi- 
tive Religions into the Religion of Hu- 
manity,” or ultimate religion. 

Prof. Pfleiderer’s manner on the plat- 
form is exceedingly impressive. At his 
lectures he uses no notes, but speaks with 
an inexhaustible fulness of knowledge 
and in a pure and graceful style. His 
exposition and arrangement of his ma- 
terial is lucidity itself, while his serious 
and reverent spirit shines through every 
utterance, befitting the dignity of his theme 
and the weight of his message. In private 
life he is the most genial and companion- 
able of men. He comes from a talented 
family, a younger brother having almost 
equal reputation as a philosophic writer. 

Where other liberal teachers have often 
been content to limit their radical opinions 
to their writings, Prof. Pfleiderer has borne 
brave personal testimony to the truth by 
associating and uniting his efforts with those 
unpopular reformers who seek, in Germany, 
to reorganize the Christian Church in har- 
mony with liberal ideas and democratic 
principles. Cc. W. W. 
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D.D., the honored pastor of the Old South (Trinitarian) Congregational Church 
in Boston, a scholar and preacher widely known for his intellectual virility 
and independence, and his large and inclusive spirit in matters of religious 
fellowship. In subsequent issues of this Bulletin we shall publish the names 
of representative men and women of orthodox church connection who have 
assured us of their sympathy and co-operation. ‘P 
Finally, we may instance the great number of unattached religious think- 
ers and workers who will be attracted to a convention whose central purpose 
is to increase light and liberty among men, and to make more inclusive and 
tender the relations between earnest and religious spirits in all lands and 


peoples. 


OUR GUESTS FROM ABROAD. 


It is manifestly too early to know definitely the number and names of the 
delegates from foreign countries we shall have the privilege of entertaining at 
the Congress. A journey to America is a more formidable matter than a trip 
to Amsterdam or Geneva, and requires greater deliberation. But from in- 
formation already received we may count on a delegation of at least 100 per- 
sons from Great Britain. A special fund has been created in that country 
with which to aid clergymen in the payment of steamship fares. The travel 
arrangements are in the hands of Thomas Cook & Son, who will issue early 
in 1907 a booklet giving detailed information respecting the reduced fares 
secured on various Atlantic steamships lines, dates of sailing, etc. 

Information on these points may be secured from Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, 
British Secretary of the International Congress, at Essex Hall, Essex Street 
Strand, London. 

Among the eminent speakers whom we may hope to hear at the Boston 
meetings are Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford; Rev. John Hunter, pastor Trinity Congregational Church, Glasgow; 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, lecturer'and author; Rev. W. C. Bowie, secretary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association; Rev. L. P. Jacks, editor of 
the Hibbert Journal; Revs. C. J. Street of Bolton, W. G. Tarrant of London, 
and others. 

From Holland will come a strong delegation of modern theologians, includ- 
ing Profs. B. D. Eerdmans and H. J. Groenewegen of the University of Leiden, 
Prof. Meyboom of the University of Groningen, Revs. F. C. Fleischer, P. H. 
Hugenholtz, E. Binnerts, and other representatives of the Dutch Reformed, 
Baptist, Remonstrant, and other churches. 

From Germany we have yet to hear in response to our invitations, but we 
are able to announce the coming of Prof. Otto Pfleiderer of the University 
of Berlin, the distinguished scholar and Altmezister of liberal theology. 

From Switzerland will come Prof. E. Montet, dean of the Theological 
Faculty of the University of Geneva and president of our International Coun- 
cil, together with Rev. FE. Rochat, pastor of one of the National Swiss Re- 
formed churches in Geneva. We hope also for the presence of Rev. L. 
Maystre, president of the Synod, and of the venerable and eloquent Father 
Hyacinthe (Loyson) and his talented wife. Rev. L. Ragaz, minister at the 
Cathedral of Basel, will attend the Congress, and we hope for other delegates. 

From Florence, Italy, will come the pastor of the French-Italian Evangeli- 
cal Church, Rev. Tony André. 

France sends us Prof. Bonet-Maury of the University of Paris, Prof. Jean 
Réville, the editor of the Rewew of Religious History, Rev. J. E. Roberty of 
the French Protestant Church of the Oratory in Paris, and we hope also Prof. 
Paul Sabatier, and Rev, Charles Wagner of Paris, author and preacher, whose 
addresses were an important feature of our third congress in Geneva. 

From Hungary we expect to welcome Prof. Dr. G. Boros, head of the Unita- 
tian College at Kolozsvar, Transylvania, and Rev. N. Jozan of Budapest. 
From Belgium, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and other European countries, 
from Australia, India, Japan, we hope to welcome distinguished representa- 
tives of liberal religious faith. 

Nearly all these speakers are familiar with the English tongue. 

Besides those named others, intending to be at the Congress, will make 


themselves known to our committee, and will be named in succeeding numbers 
of this Bulletin. 


Not what does a man believe, but what is his attitude toward the spirit of Pay 
all important question —Dr. A. H. BRADFoRD. ee 


The only hope of preserving what is best, lies in the 


; ‘ is I practice of an immense charity, a 
wide tolerance, a sincere respect for opinions that are not 


ours.—P. G. HAMERTON. 
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A Waif. 


A Poet dreamed me; but he woke, 
And, with the slumber-thread 

Of Memory, the morning broke, 
And, lo! the vision fled! 


Henceforth a homeless wanderer 
It is my fate to be, 
Till Memory of things that were 
Reclothe and shelter me. 
—John B. Tabb, in the Academy, 


Picturesque India. 


How much one hears of it! How con- 
stantly the tongues of the most imaginative 
men run upon the glamour of the East, the 
indescribable charm which its ruins, its 
quaint rivers, its rural scenes, its cities, its 
peoples, have for the West! 

And yet India is unfavored by nature. 
Save in its mighty northern fringe of Him- 
alayan hills, and some parts of that skeleton 
framework of lesser mountains, which, as 
it were, hold the vast continent—larger than 
all Europe, excluding Russia—together, 
it is an ugly country. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of square sand-dry desert, hundreds 
of millions of acres of uninteresting agri- 
cultural land rising at its best to the esthetic 
beauty of, let us say, the wheat flats of Essex, 
—that is India. 

The impression it made more than six 
hundred years ago upon the mountain-bred 
Emperor Baber, poet, knight, artist, con- 
queror, is the impression it makes upon the 
mountain-born of to-day. 

“The country and towns of Hindustan,” 
he writes, ‘‘are extremely ugly. All its 
cities and lands have a uniform look: the 
greater part of it is level plain.” 

How many Englishmen, still more Scotch- 
men, have echoed this verdict in their hearts 
and attempted to console themselves, as 
he consoled himself, by adding that its chief 
excellence is ‘‘that it is a big country, with 
plenty of gold and silver.” 

And yet who can deny that as a whole 
India has its inexpressible charm? that it 
gtips the imagination and holds it content? 

How is this? 

How in a land, in which, to put it crudely, 
as the arch-impressionist Baber puts it, 
“the people are not handsome, where they 
have no idea of friendly society, where there 
are no good horses, no good flesh, no good 
fruits, no ice or cold water, no good food or 
bread in the bazaars, no baths, or colleges, 
or candles, or torches,—above all, never 
even a candle-stick,” does it come about 
that even the alien heart of a retired English- 
man clings to the memory of it? that after 
it has released the body it claims the soul? 

The spell is there. In what does it lie? 
Surely in what may be called the religiosity 
which underlies the simplest fact of Indian 
life. Here is small appeal to the present, 
no appeal to the future of man, but an unend- 
ing one to the mysterious Past; a ceaseless 
effort to see in the ‘“‘great gray, shapeless 
mist which surrounds the world of creation”’ 
some hint of what was in the Beginning. 

What is the great secret? How may 
it be found? 

These two? questions cry aloud from one 
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end of India to another, differentiating it 
absolutely from the West, giving even to the 
most trivial scene that touch of imagination 
without which picturesqueness is not. 

I have in my mind’s eye, as I write, a 
very ordinary scene, such as may be met with 
every day during the rains. A low-lying 
bit of land which all the winter through has 
lain scored and seamed by mud-cracks, 
or at best holding but a mere pool of muddy, 
stagnant water: now it is a silver lake, 
The palms, for long months denizens of the 
desert, rise out of the water in tiny inlets, or 
stand upon its edge reflecting their feathery 
leaves and great bunches of agate-hue 
fruit in its smooth surface. Out of great 
green patches, where the water dewdrops 
slide and run races with every breath of 
breeze, the sacred lotus raises itself pink 
and white, stately, reserved, hiding its 
jewelled seed-casket from vulgar eyes. The 
sun rises swift, serene, behind the distant 
levels. The only sound is the rustle of the 
reeds as a pair of hidden sheldrakes move 
further from intruding humanity. And 
then, suddenly, the splashing sound of 
water falling on water, makes you look 
toward it, and there, waist-deep in the 
pool, stands a man with bowed head; and 
you know that every fibre of body and mind 
is echoing the old majestic appeal for 
patience, with which India waits for the 
true dawn when all things shall be made 
manifest. 

So in an instant the rising sun becomes 
the Sun which will one day rise upon the 
world, the lotus-flowers unfold, showing 
their hidden jewel; and the whole picture 
remains in the memory cut like a cameo, 
beautiful, changeless, 

And many another similar scene leaps 
to my mind as instinct with a similar swift 
appeal to the invisible, the free, the un- 
known, which is everywhere clothed by 
outward form. 

How much does not the changeless 
monotony of an Indian plain of field and 
fallow, clumped woods or spare trees, reed 
huts or mud hovels, owe to the thin blue 
spiral of smoke which rises at dawn from 
some village burning-place to tell that 
during the night some soul has found an 
answer to the riddle of life? The rude red 
imprint of a hand upon the door lintel does 
more than give a potent patch of color to 
the woman who stands suckling her infant 
beside it, and the very caste-marks to be 
seen on the foreheads of all Hindus give 
mysterious unknown variety to the faces 
that pass one in a crowd. The horizontal 
mark and the perpendicular, symbols of 
water and fire,—these two in endless com- 
bination tell that man is born of the one 
and goes to the destruction of the other. 

Can anything, for instance, be more 
picturesque in the literal meaning of that 
term than death in India, seen as it often 
is out under the stars or set in the glories 
of sunset? The dying laid out on Mother 
Earth to breathe the last breath into her 
kindly bosom, the mourners seated round 
ready to break from their ceaseless murmur 
of ‘““God! God!” into the wail, ‘‘Naked he 
came, naked he has gone.’’ That in itself 
is sufficient foreground for every scene or 
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sight in this world; but, when one has to 
add to this the knowledge that the prayer 
of the passing soul is not for mercy, is not 
indeed for individual resurrection at all, 
then the background of the whole universe 
is not too large for this dying life. 

“O mind! remember! Remember thy 
deeds! Mind! remember!” 

This curious desire for remembrance, 
this strenuous unceasing appeal not to 
any perfection, or hope of personal per- 
fection in the future, but to that perfection 
which was in the beginning, is the keynote 
of all India. It lingers everywhere. Even 
in the mosques, the mausoleums of the Great 
Moghuls’ building, though the creed of the 
latter held no such philosophy of life and 
death, the genius of the soil of India 
asserts itself, and Eternal Peace seems to 
lurk behind, even in the resounding dome 
of the Taj or the mighty arcaded aisles 
of the mosque at Delhi—F. A. Steel, in 
Fortnightly Review. 


Ancient American Free Delivery. 


Archeological research reveals many im- 
portant details of the domestic economy 
of ancient times, but practically nothing 
that indicates the character or even the exis- 
tence of what are to-day regarded as vital 
branches of an adequate public service. Per- 
haps there were no such branches in those 
times, and perhaps there were many of which 
we have no inkling, because they were or- 
ganized, like an afternoon reception, in such 
form that they could, and actually did, dis- 
appear without leaving palpable traces be- 
inide sae 

The general delivery of private informa- 
tion from house to house, theoretically at 
public expense and actually under govern- 
ment regulation, is supposed to have been 
unknown to the ancients of all periods; 
but I can state that one of the most effective, 
as well as one of the most interesting, systems 
of ‘“‘rural free delivery’? ever conceived was 
in use for untold generations by the Indians 
of the north shore of Lake Superior, espe- 
cially the Pillagers, and, I suppose (prior to the 
demoralization wrought by the advent of the 
Caucasian) by the Indians of other locali- 
GiesHier ir 

Under the tribal law every person who 
travels over the trail must examine the con- 
tents of each post-office that he passes for 
the purpose of forwarding any messages which 
are deliverable in the direction that he is 
pursuing. If the first person who passes 
the cache, or post-office, in which I have de- 
posited my letters knows my family or where 
they live, and expects to see them, he must 
take the message to them. If he intends to 
go only a portion of the way, he copies my 
message, leaves the original as he found it, 
and deposits his copy in the last post-office 
that he passes on his journey toward my 
wigwain. 

If another person comes into the trail on 
the hither side of this copy, he must repeat 
the operation described, delivering the copy 
to my family or his own copy into the last 
cache on the road he travels in their direc- 
tion: -.. = 

I asked the civil chief of the Pillagers 
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how long his people had used this beautiful 
and effective free delivery system, and he 
replied, ‘‘ Always.” 

As the Pillagers claim to be the aboriginal 
-natives of the soil where the remnant of 
their tribe is now located, and as the tepee 
of the present hereditary chief overlooks the 
graves of more than thirty generations of his 
ancestors, the term ‘“‘always’ in this case 
must mean, at the lowest, many, many cen- 
turies.—F. A. Flower in Records of the Past. 


Literature. 


THE SyLLocisTic PHILOSOPHY OR PRO- 
LEGOMENA TO SCIENCE. 
wood Abbot, Ph.D. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. In 2 vol. $5.—These volumes are 
offered to the public as a posthumous act 


of filial piety. They represent the earnest: 


work of a man who, during forty years, de- 
voted to his work all that he had to give 
of leisure and of intellectual power. He 
knew that he was out of joint with the world 
around him. He could find no home in any 
existing church, nor rest in any system of 
philosophy. He believed that in many 
particulars the world was going wrong 
morally because it lacked a system of a 
thought which would make belief in God a 
scientific necessity and the moral law a 
necessary corollary thereof. His last days 
were saddened by what he considered the 
crimes and cruelties of ‘‘imperialism,” and his 
health was seriously impaired by his efforts 
on wintry days to attend meetings and make 
his protest against what he called ‘‘that 
cruelty.” He would gladly have added 
other volumes, as may be seen by reference 
to the synopses at the close of his second 
volume. After his manuscript was com- 
pleted, he said to a friend, ‘“‘I have obeyed 
the command of the Master”; and the last 
‘sentence of the second volume shows this to 
have been the ruling motive of his life. He 
says: ““My work of forty-four years is done, 
and I commit its destinies to the Master of 
Life, whom I have resolutely but reverently 
sought to know by using the free reason 
which is his supreme gift to man.” As to 
the philosophy itself, it is scarcely possible 
in a brief notice to set forth its principles of 
the differences between it and the philoso- 
phies which it is expected to supersede. He 
begins with the affirmation “‘that whatever 
is evolved as consequent must be involved 
as antecedent.’’ The axiom of philosophy, 
he says, is ‘“‘human knowledge exists.’ He 
opposes this to the pithy formula of Des- 
cartes, ‘‘I think, therefore I am,’’ which, he 
says, is the earliest accurate declaration of 
the fundamental principle, and is the his- 
torical beginning of modern philosophy. 
Each inference from this argument, he says, 
admits of rational doubt and was even held 


by its author to be provisionally false. Over 
against this he sets the axiom, ‘“‘Human 
knowledge exists,” and says: ‘‘In the 


knowledge that knowledge exists lies that 
original germ; for, rationally developed, 
it is self-consciousness, race-consciousness, 
world-consciousness, and God-consciousness, 
all in one.” The fountain head of. modern 
philosophy, according to Dr, Abbot, is the 
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thought of Aristotle; and from him to Hegel, 
whom he calls the last Aristotelian, the de- 
fects of Aristotle have been perpetuated. 
Aristotle did not see that the accidents are 
absolutely essential to the specimen. That 
which distinguishes all individuals is not 
the universal but the accidental qualities: 
He says, ‘‘If Aristotle had only completed 
his half protest against Plato, he would have 
been the first to recognize this necessary 
truth and to admit that there can be noth- 
ing really unessential, nothing really ‘acci- 
deutal’ or fortuitous in a universe of law.” 
By failing to recognize the meaning of acci- 
dents, he lost control of his own movement 
to reform the Platonic philosophy, and trans- 
mitted to all who came after him an insuffi- 
cient definition and description of accidents 
and universals. It was not until the coming 
of Darwin that an accident as ‘‘advantag- 
eous variation’? was found to be essential 
both to specimen and to species. ‘‘The 
Darwinian revolution in science catsed,’’ 
said Dr. Abbot, ‘‘an unconscious revolution 
in philosophy.” He thinks that he was the 
first one to recognize this fact and to make 
the necessary changes in definitions and 
declarations of principle. With a true 
ordering of the facts he believed that scientific 
theism would be established with ethics 
placed upon a natural and sure foundation. 
His interest lay not in philosophy alone, but 
in religion and morality, to which he thought 
his philosophy furnished a definition and 
proof. He did not expect recognition of 
this fact in his lifetime, but committed 
his work to the candid suffrages of his 
fellow-men, in the hope that the truth 
would finally prevail and the moral history 
of the world take a turn toward absolute 
freedom, truth, and justice. In closing his 
preface he says: ‘‘Not until absolute logic 
is seen to be the necessary and only possible 
foundation of absolute religion and absolute 
morality, not until the childish and degrad- 
ing fear of reason is thoroughly outgrown, 
can the world ever become civilized; that is, 
thoroughly moralized. There is no civiliza- 
tion but moralization, and nothing can ever 
persuade the heedless world of this su- 
preme and saving truth except the over- 
masteringuess of absolute logic. May this 
book help the world, taught at last to be heed- 
ful and not heedless, to tread the path of 
the only possible salvation from its own 
follies and sins, the path of free self-morali- 
zation in the Absolute Ethical I.” 


REALITIES OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. AN 
INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 
By Clarence Augustine Beckwith. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.—From the introduction of psychology 
as, for instance, it was presented by Prof. 
James in his Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence, and later in his recent Lowell Lectures. 
on “Pragmatism,” religious truth has re-. 
cently passed through several interesting and 
important phases. For psychology ventures, 
to take into its domain the problem of sin, 
its punishment or forgiveness, man’s per- 
sonal relations to God, and his need of an: 
immediate salvation. These are some of the 
subjects treated by Prof. Beckwith. Thus 


we have at the outset the discussion of the 
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evolution of the God idea up from the religion 
of nature, suggested by the phenomenon of 
death and the strange character of dreams 
(rising, perhaps, from ‘“‘the subliminal con- 
sciousness”), the existence of some mys- 
terious “double” which still has power for 
good or ill over the earthly life of man, 


“through the practical monotheism of the ~ 


Hebrew people to a well-reasoned mono- 
theism.” Again, there is the idea of the 
need of sacrifice, which seems to exist every- 
where, ‘‘wrought into the very constitution 
of the world,” which, followed out, to the 
writer’s mind at least, naturally leads to the 
supreme sacrifice of Jesus. It is, of course, 
noticeable here that Mr. Beckwith shares 
none of Prof. Schmidt’s ideas on this sub- 
ject. He is thoroughly ‘‘orthodox” in his 
view of the atonement: Jesus is the Messiah, 
the Son of Man and the Son of God. ‘‘Jesus 
announced himself the mediator of this 
grace.” Well, doctors are said to disagree 
among themselves, and, if we do not ac- 
knowledge the force of his argument, we 
can find much in Mr. Beckwith’s volume 
that is truly suggestive. Thus, though he 
naturally accepts Jesus’s literal resurrection, 
and decries ‘‘the assaults of Strauss and 
Renan upon this long-cherished citadel of 
the Christian faith,’ yet he also holds 
Paul’s idea of a Christ risen in the disciples’ 
renewed righteousness, to whom “they stood 
in constant and continuous relation of inner 
dependence and loyalty.” Again, the judg- 
ment is “‘not a sudden unexpected moment 
in which swift, supernatural, irrevocable 
doom overtakes the soul, but rather the 
process in which the redemptive history of 
the race moves on to its inevitable consum- 
mation,—the final solution of the inner con- 
tradiction ... between sin and righteous- 
ness.’’ The doctrine of the Trinity resolves 
itself into this formula: ‘In an analysis of 
our conception of God we reach three ulti- 
mate and enduring principles, the principle 
of source, the principle of self-revelation, and 
the principle of self-communication,” If 
this formula brings comfort to any one, we 
have little to say against it. Verily, there 
are many voices in the world, none of them 
without signification, and there are many 
paths by which we are led upward. 


THE LIFE oF Sir GEORGE WILLIAMS. 
J. E. Hodder Williams, New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.25 net.—Sir George 
Williams was the father and founder of the 


By 


Young Men’s Christian Association, and he . 


is presented here, in this biography, as being 
in his personal life and faith, its representa- 
tive member. He was born on a farm in 
Somersetshire in 1821. After a quiet con- 
version in the town of Bridgewater he came 
under the influence of the American preacher, 
Charles G, Finney, adopting and absorbing 
the latter’s creed. This influence, however, 
was later mellowed and restrained by the 
sympathy and toleration of Thomas Binney, 
whose teaching brought Finney’s fervid 
|enthusiasm into touch with the realities of 
a young man’s life in London. His con- 
version changed the atmosphere of the large 
draper’s establishment, where he was ap- 
prenticed. It was said that before then it 
was almost impossible for a young man in 
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the house to be a Christian: three years 
afterward it was almost impossible to be 
anything else. The evils peculiar to the 
shop life of London, at the time Williams 
entered it, are graphically noted, and the 
manner in which he faced them and sought 
to change things for the better. The foun- 
dations of the Y. M. C. A. were laid in a 
prayer-meeting in an upper room; and the 
story of its growth, progress, and triumph 
is told with keen appreciation of its value. 
Sir George was a shrewd business man. He 
came to London without influence or capi- 
tal and amassed a fortune. He believed 
that one of the greatest delusions of his day 
was that religion spoils a man for business. 
When asked in his later years how he could 
control such an intricate business system, 
he replied, “‘I manage the men who manage 
it.” His physical energy was extraordinary. 
He took no exercise, no recreation, toiling 
incessantly with body. and brain and strain- 
ing every nerve to its utmost limit. Yet 
he lived to be eighty-four years old and died 
Nov. 14, 1905. ‘The closing chapter studies 
briefly the future of the Association in the 
light of its past, seeing possible changes 
in method with steadfast adherence to the 
fundamental principles. 


Burr. A Tale for the Thoughtful. By 
a Physiopath. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.—The “‘physiopath’s” fad is his 
panacea for diseases. More out-of-doors, 
less and simpler eating, a greater trust in the 
healing ministry of nature, fresh air, ete. 
His pet aversion is doctors and all their w ys. 
From this standpoint he has written a rather 
amusing, and possibly even valuable, book. 
We have here a description of a moral treat- 
tment of cases of typhoid, heart disease, ner- 
vous prostration, and tuberculosis, some of 
the methods, however, being really those 
adopted by actual physicians, regular and 
otherwise. One of his favorite hobbies is 
the partaking of the acids of fruits. ‘‘Vege- 
table fruits and acids were used without 
drugs” in the treatment of a certain obsti- 
nate case, while we read with sympathetic 
interest that ‘“‘a bill for four visits was ren- 
dered and paid.”’ Vaccination is ‘‘an ancient 
fad,” consequently Buff desisted from its 
practice. Nature doing so much, when left 
to herself, to purify and restore, it follows 
that those who obey her laws will have noth- 
ing in their systems “for disease or conta- 
gion to feed upon.” (A comfortable doc- 
trine, if true!) A victim of nervous depres- 
sion was told to drink strong tea, ‘“‘so hot 
that if turned down her back”—certainly a 
singular use of tea!—‘‘it would have burned 
her.” She was told to go about her usual 
tasks, and to be cheerful,—we have all been 
told to be ‘“‘cheerful’’ under circumstances 
that would have baffled Mark Tapley,—and 
the result was that she was saved from going 
to an insane asylum. We should state that 
these (many, but perhaps not all of them) 
reasonable methods and ideas are strung to- 
gether on the thread of a story, which, how- 
ever, is not very exciting. 


Toe Lire oF Curist. By Henry Ward 
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1906. $1 net.—To us who are older it seems 
strange to think that there is a numerous 
life about us to which Henry Ward Beecher 
is but a name they have chanced to meet 
here and there. Yet men and women of 
only thirty years are too young to have 
memory of him, An immense force in his 
day, he lives now chiefly in his spoken words, 
which multitudes, under the spell of other 
voices, are not hearing. The present vol- 
ume will be to many who are maturer 
a happy reminiscence, to many who are 
younger a happy revelation, of this re- 
markable man. It consists of two sermons, 
“The Life of Christ Without” and ‘The 
Life of Christ Within.” It is quite sumpt- 
uously gotten up, perhaps in anticipation 
of holiday trade. There is internal evidence 
that these sermons were preached not far 
from forty years ago. Yet Beecher was 
nothing if not fresh, and fresh men do not go 
out of date as other men do. To us the 
reading of this book has been a happy re- 
newal of an old-time joy. The clear in- 
sight, the healthy common sense, the homely 
yet ever happy illustration which made the 
Plymouth pulpit illustrious, have in these 
pages their unforgotten charm. We turn 
from the volume with a feeling of gratitude 
to those, whoever they may be, through 
whose enterprise it came to us. 


THE Damask GIRL, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Morrison I. Swift. New York: The 
Morrison I. Swift Press.- $1.—Certainly 
what Mr. Swift wants is not audacity! On 
the contrary, these stories (no disrespect in- 
tended!) have a splendid mendacity. They 
are beyond question original, if occasionally a 
biterazy. ‘‘A Very Rash Doctor” is as bad,— 
1.e., as good,—at least in its plot as one of 
Stevenson’s ‘‘New Arabian Nights.’ ‘The 
Scientist’s Wife” may preach a little lesson 
against entering upon psychological discover- 
ies assisted by one’s wife. Women (we have 
read) do not take naturally to psychology 
when their own hearts are to be dissected. On 
the whole, the story which gives its name to 
the book is the best of all the tales, It really 
carries to a delightful degree the accumula- 
tion of horror upon horror—train robbers, 
railroad disasters, and what not—only to 
show that the true Boston girl is never really 
so alarmed as to abandon the strictest pro- 
prieties and decorums, ‘The story is worthy 
of a place among the books devoted to the 
exploitation of the impossible, the incredible, 
and, shall we say (not at all in disparage- 
ment) the gigantically absurd! 


SERMONS BY UNITARIAN MINISTERS. 
London: Philip Green. 1906. 15 6d. net.— 
Sermons by Unitarian ministers, but hap- 
pily not Unitarian sermons, The dogmatic 
flavor is wanting. The denominational key- 
note is not here. ‘Twelve preachers are 
represented in them, who drew not from 
their occasional sermons of doctrinal edi- 
fication, but from their far richer store of 
sermons of spiritual quickening. Mr. Wood 
of Birmingham, with whom we have re- 
cently had opportunity to become some- 
what acquainted, leads the way with a dis- 


Beecher. New York: Harper & Brothers, | course on “The Sense of Wonder.” Mr. 
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Gow of Hampstead follows after with a 
treatment of the ‘“‘Pharisee and the Publi- 
can.’”’ Other preachers present “The Wit- 
ness of the Spirit,” ‘Spiritual Religion,” 
“Ability and Sympathy,” “Unity, not Uni- 
formity.” They are uniformly plain and 
direct in utterance, practical in suggestion, 
lofty in tone,—good food for the intellect, 
good nourishment for the soul. By all 
means may the volume prosper. 


Magazines. 


The Youth's Companion for January 10 
is an interesting and varied number. An 
account of the conquest of yellow fever is 
hy Howard Kelly, M.D., who tells of the ex- 
periments which led to the discovery that 
a certain kind of mosquito was at the bottom 
of the trouble. There are three complete 
stories, including a stirring tale of “The De- 
fence of Havre de Grace” in the War of 1812; 
and there is a strong instalment of Ilamlin 
Garland’s serial stery, ‘The Long Trail.” 
This reading takes up just half the issue. 
In addition to the drollery of the Children’s 
page and the discussion of Current Topics 
on the Editorial page, there are twenty-five 
one-minute stories, many of them original, 
some of them selected, and the usual medical 
article, the subject in this issue being “‘Coun- 
try Hygiene.” 


The leading article in the New England 
Magazine for January is a study of Hernando 
Cortez, the central figure in Mexican history, 
by.G. F. Paul, and it is accompanied by 
numerous illustrations. One of the most 
interesting articles is that which describes the 
inception and progress of the Harvard Lam- 
poon by Mary Stoyell Stimpson. The 
photographs of early editors are extremely 
interesting when compared with the familiar 
faces of men who have since become well 
known. ‘“‘The Story of the King’s Daugh- 
ters” is told by H. O McCrillis; and a picture 
of the late president of this association, 
Mary Bottome, is given as a frontispiece. 
The third instalment of Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold’s articles on educational topics is 
“Concerning Home and School” and Mr. 
Edward H. Clement devotes the third chapter 
of his interesting reminiscences to the sub- 
ject of criticism and what constitutes the 
best critic, calling it ‘‘Nineteenth Century 
Boston Journalism.” Other articles of in- 
terest are ‘‘Money and Banking,” by E. S. 
Crandon; ‘Bristol and the Land of Poka- 
noket,’’ by Harry Knowles; and there are 
several short stories and poems. 


Rosle Received. 


From B. W. Huebsch, New York. 
The New Art of An Ancient People. By M. S. Levus- 
sove. 75 cents. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
Where the Rainbow touchesthe Ground. By John Hen- 
derson Miller. $r. 
From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 
The Lodging-house Problem in Boston, By Albert 
Benedict Wolfe. $1. Be his 
om the Bibliotheca Sacra Co,, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Scientific Confirmations of Old Testament History. By 
G. Frederick Wright, D.D. $2 net. 
From W.E. Chase, Madison, Wis. 
Jonathan Upglade. By Wilfrid Earl Chase. 
From Henry Altemus & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
The Sweet Story of Old. By Mrs, L. Haskell, 


Some 
Che Dome, 
At Sleepy Time. 


“Oh, dear!” the little Tin Soldier cried, 
“T’ve marched this whole day long. 
Though my gun is heavy and hard to hold, 
And my legs are far from strong. 


“And now I should like to take some rest; 
It certainly can’t be right 
To expect a veteran like myself 
To stand on guard al night.” 


The little Toy Horse, in great distress, 
Called; ‘Who will attend to me? 

I want to be put in my nice neat stall, 
And be given some oats for tea. 


“T’ve been to the market-town and back 
To-day at my fastest trot; 
And now I am lying upside down 
With my harness tied in a knot.” 


Cried Jack-in-a-box, “I’ve jumped and bounced 
Till I’m quite worn out to-night; 

Will somebody please shut up my house, 
And fasten the roof down tight?” 


“T’m hoarse as a crow!” said the Barking Dog; 
“I’m tired!” sighed the Woolly Sheep; 

“We are all of us that,” cried Jumping Jack, 
“And we need some rest and sleep. 


“We should like to go to our beds at once, 
And shut up our eyes quite tight. 
Will our dear little master please to come 
And settle us all for the night?” 


But it was Mamma who put them up 
In a row on the nursery shelf; 
For never a word the Master heard,— 
He was fast asleep himself! 
—Ellen Manley, in Little Folks. 


The Broken Window-pane. 


It was soon after Christmas when Jack 
broke the window-pane. He was playing 
with his fine new ball that Santa Claus had 
brought him, and he had just said to himself, 
as he tossed it up, “This time it will go as 
high as the house-top,’? when, crash! the 
ball went right into the little window and 
the glass came shivering down. 

The little window was in Jack’s own room, 
He could lie in bed at night and see the 
twinkling stars and the shining moon through 
its bright panes, and every morning the sun- 
beams came streaming in to fill the room 
with golden light. There were four panes 
of glass, each one as clear as crystal, and not 
one had ever been broken before that Jack 
could remember. 

The north wind that had been singing all 
day in the tree-tops hurried into the house 
through the broken glass. It rattled the 
window and slammed the door and made 
such a stir in the little boy’s room that his 
mother went in to see what was the matter, 

“Dear me, dear me!’ she said, when she 
saw the broken window-pane. And she 
made haste to sweep up the broken bits of 
glass and to fasten a blanket across the 
window. 

“It would never do to have the north 
wind in the house on a day like this,” she 
said, as she closed the door and went back 
to her work. She was still talking about 
it when Jack came in from the yard. 

“Of all the days in the year for such a thing 
to have happened!” she said to the maid, 
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“But I have fastened a blanket across the 
window, and that will keep the wind out till 
we can get a new glass.” 

She did not ask Jack any questions, and 
he did not say a word. He sat down behind 
the stove and listened to the north wind sing- 
ing outside, ‘‘Ooooo00!”’ 

‘““Who broke the little window, who? 

I know, and so do you,” ; 
That is what it seemed to say. He did 
not like to hear it, so by and by he got up 
and went out to the barn where the hired 
man was mending the harness. The hired 
man was singing too:— 
“Vankee Doodle went to town 
Upon a little“pony, 
He stuck a feather in his cap 
And called it Macaroni.” 

“Did I ever tell you about the panther that 
I saw when I was about your size?’’ he said 
when he saw Jack. 

The hired man knew the nicest stories. 
They were always about bears or squirrels or 
panthers, but this day Jack did not care to 
listen. 

“Did you ever break a window?” he 
asked as soon as the story was ended. 

“I don’t know that I ever did,” said the 
hired man, ‘did you?” But somebody 
called Jack, and he went out without answer- 
ing. 

The little boy who lived next door was 
calling. ‘If you will come over here, I will 
show you my soldiers,’”’ he said. “I got 
them for Christmas, and they are made of 
wood. Go ask your mamma if you may 
come,” 

But Jack did not feel like visiting. He 
went into the house again and up the stairs 
to his own room. ‘The blanket was across 
the window just as his mother had said, and 
the room was so dark! It did not look like 
the same room that he had left only a little 
while before, even though his sled and his 
top and his new Christmas bank were there 
just where he had put them when he ran out 
to play with his ball. The ball was there too, 
lying under the bed where it had rolled when 
it came through the window; but Jack did 
not look for it. There was a lump in his 
throat and an ache in his heart, and he lay 
down on the bed and hid his face in the 
pillow. 

He lay there so long that he fell asleep; 
and, when he waked up, his mother was in 
the room. It was growing late, and she had 
a lighted candle in her hand that made the 
whole room bright. 

“What was my little boy doing up here in 
the dark by himself ?’’ she asked. 

“OQ mother, mother,” cried Jack, ‘‘it 
was I who broke the window-pane. I’’— 
But before he could say another word his 
mother’s arms were around him. She sat 
down on the bed, and he sat close beside her 
and told her all about it. The lump had 
gone from his throat and the ache from his 
heart; and, when the north wind rushed 
round the house singing its song, ‘‘Ooooo000,”’ 
it did not seem to say a word about the 
broken glass. ; 

The very next morning Jack went to 
town and bought a window-pane as clear 
and as bright as the one he had broken; 
He paid for it, too, with some of the | 
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money from his Christmas bank; and, 
when he went home, the hired man 
helped him to put it in the little win- 
dow. The blanket was folded up and 
put away then, for the wind could not get 
in. Only the sunbeams could come through 
the little window, and they streamed in to 
fill the room with golden light.—Maud 
Lindsay, in Kindergarten Review. ; 


Without Water. 


BY AVIS GORDON. 


“Doesn’t it seem queer,’ said Tom, as he 
folded up the pencilled letter he was reading 
and handed it back to his mother, ‘‘to think 
that Cousin Ben has to haul water eight 
miles and drink it warm from the barrels? 
I used to think it was bad enough that 
August our cistern was empty and I had to 
carry a few buckets of water from the spring. 
Aren’t there any wells or springs where 
Ben’s father lives? And how do they expect 
to raise a garden there next spring?” 

Mamma Mason looked up from the blue 
waist which she was mending for Tom. 
(Little boys do have such a way of wearing 
out their elbows!) “Oh, Ben's papa writes 
that the big ditches will reach them by next 
summer, and then they’il raise a garden with 
water that has come all the way from the 
snow in the mountains. That isn’t very 
handy, is it, when you compare it with a 
good cistern of drinking-water pumped into 
the house, when all you have to do is to turn 
a faucet ?” 

Then Tommy and mamma thought about 
the summer of the great drought at their 
own home, several years before. The good 
cistern at Mason’s house became empty at 
last, for the neighbors all along the street 
were allowed to carry water from it when 
their own supply gave out. After that 
Tommy and the little boys from the other 
houses ran down the long hill below their 
homes and knelt beside the “Iron Spout 
Spring,” to sip a drink from their hands 
before filling the tin buckets and brown 
jugs with the clear water for dinner. How 
much longer the sandy hill seemed when 
their buckets were full and their faces 
turned upward! 

In those days Tommy’s garden grew very 
dry. His radishes, formerly the pride of his 
little garden, were small and hard; the lettuce 
was tough and bitter; his patch of curly 
parsley died; and his onion tops shrivelled 
away in the heat. Grandpa said there was 
never such a potato crop,—such a poor one, 
he meant. The farmers in the country 
around Belfast drove their cattle through 
town, at the last, to water them at the river. 
Day after day great white clouds gathered 


at noon. Sometimes the heavy clouds even 
darkened, and the children were cross and 
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restless, as they often are before a storm; 
but before night the sky was clear again, 
and the longed-for rains came not. 

Have you ever thought what Tommy 
thought,—that it is nicer to have water 
than not to have it, and then have you kept 
on thinking and thinking some more? What 
would we do rf water were always scarce, and 
scarce everywhere? Let us imagine it to- 
gether. 

Water is so cheap and common when we 

have it that its value is not considered. We 
use it lavishly, we waste it, we frown on a 
rainy day. We do not think how valuable 
a cupful would seem to a man in a desert, 
or to one shipwrecked upon an ocean of water 
which was not fit to drink. 
_ Now suppose the water in our cisterns and 
wells gets low. We shall have to go thirsty a 
while before we take a drink: we will use 
smaller washbowls, and wear our soiled 
clothes longer, won’t we? And could we 
afford water to wash the dishes any more? 

Little boys like to eat as well as to drink,— 
in fact, they need to eat in order to live. So 
do little girls and grown-up people of all ages 
and kinds and colors. When the water all 
over the earth gets scarcer, how will it affect 
our dinners? 

Now our food consists mostly of plants or 
parts of plants,—the roots or leaves or flowers 
or fruits or bark or juice of the plants,—and of 
animals or their products, as meat, milk, 
butter, and eggs. Can wheat grow well when 
the ground is very dry? Will the apples be 
juicy, the tomatoes large, the turnips and 
cabbages crisp and fresh? What would we 
do for watermelons? You know, if you have 
ever tried to raise a garden as Tommy did, 
during a dry season. What about our 
chickens and cows when there is little water 
for them to drink, and the grass is growing 
yellow and short? ‘The price of butter and 
eggs will soar and milk will taste bitter be- 
cause the cows are forced to eat weeds when 
the grass is gone. 

We will imagine a little further. Suppose 
that instead of just a little water,—just 
enough to keep us alive, but always thirsty 
and thin and hungry-looking,—that the water 
of the earth should gradually disappear al- 
together! Then what would happen to 
Tommy and Johnny and me and everybody? 
If there were no water to bring earth minerals 
up through their roots into the plants and 
to move around carrying food to the stems 
and leaves, the plants would all die, every 
one of them, and we would see no green grass 
nor shady trees, nor have any more plant 
food to eat. 

Why, you have guessed, long before I 
mention it, that we ourselves would all die 
for lack of food and water! It would be a 
barren old earth without us, wouldn’t it? 

Thus you and I, as we think over the 
questions, ““What would we do if water were 
scarce all the time and everywhere?” and, 
“What would we do if all the water on the 
earth should entirely disappear?’ come to the 
conclusions that with but Jttle water life 
would be dry and uncomfortable, while with 
no water we should all die and leave a desolate 
earth behind us. 

Here is the third “ask”: ‘‘What would the 
earth be like if there had mever been any 
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water on it?”? Suppose there had never been 
any clouds or rains or oceans, never any.rivers 
or springs or creeks, any wells or cisterns or 
mud puddles? What would the earth be like 
then? Well, we do not know entirely, but 
we can guess at a part of the answer. 

If there were no water at all, there could 
be no fogs, no beautiful clouds of water- 
vapor, and no gorgeous rainbows. ‘There 
could be no seashore nor water-worn sand 
and boulders; for it is running water that 
rounds and smooths and grinds and wears 
away rough rock into boulders, cobblestones, 
pebbles, and sand. Nor would there be any 
snow or ice. 

You would not recognize a map of the 
earth, I think, if it showed our world as it 
would look had there never been any water 
upon it. There would be no rivers upon this 
map (that makes a map easier to draw, you 
know). The oceans would all be blotted 
from this queer map, and the lakes as well. 
And what about the nations of the world,— 
the United States and England and Australia 
and all the rest, and the cities and towns, 
including your own homes? Why, you see 
the nations and cities could never have 
existed without people, and people cannot 
live without water! 

And how would the surjace of the earth 
look in this funny map? Would there be 
mountains and valleys as there are now? 


Yes, indeed, but not quite as they are now;| 


for, though the earth would be rough, it 
would be even rougher. The mountains 
would be higher than at. present, while the 
places which we call ocean beds would be 
empty, low places with hills in them that 
would be islands if the oceans were flooded 
with water. 

It would be a queer world, composed all of 
bare rock, reflecting back the brilliant sun- 
shine,—a world with no soil and with no 
clouds to hold the sun’s heat,—a _ world 
which had never known a living plant or 
animal, let alone romping children. 

I am glad that the Maker of this earth 
saw fit to use water in forming it, and that 
you are here, and that I am here. It is 
good that we are all surrounded by beautiful 
groves of trees with pretty flowers and birds 
and plenty of water for us all to live. Are 
you glad, too, for this commonplace, un- 
appreciated water? Now let’s each take a 
good drink before we forget it! 


Counting. 


Do you remember learning to count? [| 
dare say not. But I am pretty sure you 
learnt to count on your fingers, or perhaps 
you were given bright counters or shells to 
use instead. 

Savages learn’ to count in just the same 
way. Most of them use their fingers, and 
so they learn to count tens as we do, and 
some of them give their numbers very funny 
names. ‘The Indians on the Orinoco call 
five ‘fone hand” and ten “two hands.” 
But they use their feet as well, and call fif- 
teen ‘“‘whole foot,’ sixteen, ‘‘one to the 
other foot,” and twenty ‘‘one man.” ‘This 
plan becomes very complicated with higher 
figures, for twenty-one is ‘‘one to the hand 
of the next man.” 
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The African savages count in much the 
same way. The Zulu for six is tatisitupa, 
which means “‘taking the thumb’; that is, 
the man who is counting has used the five 
fingers of one hand, and is beginning to 
use the second hand, starting at the thumb. 

Some races use the joints of the finger 
instead of the fingers themselves, and they 
are very badly off, for they can count only 
up to three. : 

Some Australian tribes count thus—one, 
two, two-one, two-two, and can go no further. 
Other races have only three words, ‘one,’ 
“two,” ‘a great many.” 

But savages sometimes use other things 
for counting than fingers or joints. Our 
own word ‘‘caiculate’’ means ‘‘working 
with pebbles.”’ One African tribe calls 
forty ogodze, which means ‘‘string,”’ be- 
cause they use cowrie-shells strung to- 
gether by forties for counting. Their name 
for hundred is yha which means “‘heap’’; 
that is, a heap of cowries.—Chatterbox. 


Animals’ Queer Ways. 


Birds, as well as four-footed animals and 
insects, often avail themselves of the labors 
of others in home-making. I have a photo- 
graph of a barred owl nest in a remodelled 
hawk nest. Skunks use woodchuck burrows, 
white-footed mice and flying squirrels are 
fond of building holes in decaying trees 
made by woodpeckers, and bumblebees take 
possession of mice nests in the ground—\St. 
Nicholas. 


“My furs are like those!” exclaimed little 
Louise, while walking through the store. 

“Why,” exclaimed the mother, “you 
have no furs of any kind!” 

“Yes I have,” protested the child, ‘‘and 
they are lined with kittens, too.’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


Children who live in America would think 
it very funny to see an elephant making 
himself handy around the house. He will 
bring two or three pails of water from the 
spring at one time, carrying them all hung 
carefully on his trunk, he will help make 
the butter by turning the churn, or he will 
stir the porridge with a spoon while it is 
cooking. When well trained, he will even 
act as nursemaid for the small children, 
carrying the baby around in his trunk or 
fetching back the little one who is creeping 
too far for safety.—Adapied from the Banka- 
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52 
The Trembling Heart. 


I lift my head and walk my ways 
Before the world without a tear, 
And bravely unto those I meet 
I smile a message of good cheer; 
I give my lips to laugh and song, 
And somehow get me through each day; 
But oh, the tremble in my heart 
Since she has gone away! 


Her feet had known the stinging thorns, 
Her eyes the blistering tears; 

Bent were her shoulders with the weight 
And sorrow of the years; 

The lines were deep upon her brow, 
Her hair was thin and gray; 

And oh, the tremble in my heart 
Since she has gone away! 


I am not sorry, I am glad; 
I would not have her here again; 
God gave her strength life’s bitter cup 
Unto the bitterest dreg to drain. 
I will not have less strength than she, 
I proudly tread my stony way; 
But oh, the tremble in my heart 
Since she has gone away! 
—Ella Higginson. 


Medical Advertising. 


A few months ago the Ladies’ Home 
Journal said that the majority of religious 
papers continually print the advertisements 
of “patent medicines,” cure-alls, and mail- 
remedies which many of the reputable 
magazines and some of the best newspapers 
refuse. Certain of its readers think the 
editor did not ‘‘discriminate” as he should 
have done, considering that the statement 
reflects upon their favorite or denominational 
church papers which do not deserve the 
classification. Asked either to make the 
statements good, or to make the amende 
honorable the Ladies’ Home Journal says:— 


Our Methodist friends wax wroth, for 
example, because we inferentially included 
their papers—the Christian Advocate of 
New York, for instance—when they feel 
that we should have excluded them. We are 
assured in all these letters that ‘‘the most 
careful search” fails to find ‘“‘a single line 
of mail-remedy, cure, proprietary, ‘patent- 
medicine’ or medical advertising” in that 
paper, and we are ‘‘challenged” to point to 
one such advertisement. But how shall 
we class the seventy-three advertisements 
printed in this paper during a period of nine 
months of 1906: advertisements of ague- 
cures, asthma-treatments, expectorants, pills, 
etc.? Do we understand that Doctor Hayes’s 
Asthma Cure, Jaynes’s Expectorant, Bran- 
dreth’s Pills, Jaynes’s Sanative Pills, Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, Ayer’s Ague Cure, Jaynes’s 
Tonic Vermifugue, are not to be classed 
either as mail-remedy, cure, proprietary, 
“‘patent-medicine,”’ or medical advertising? 
If not, pray what kind of advertising are 
they? Are the fifty-odd rupture-cure, pile- 
cure, and asthma-cure advertisements pub- 
lished during nine months of 1906 in the 
combined issues of the Epworth Herald and 
the North-western Christian Advocate not cure 
or medical advertising? If not, what are 
they? Our respect for these papers is equal 
to that entertained by any of their readers: 
at the same time, facts are facts. 

Even more exercised over our ‘‘reckless 
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statements” are our Christian Endeavor 
friends, who tell us. that their paper, the 
Christian Endeavor World. of Boston, like- 
wise ‘‘has not a line of proprietary, medical, 
or remedial advertising in it,’’ whereas, as 
a matter of fact, this paper during nine 
months of 1906 contained more than two 
hundred medical, cure, proprietary, and mail- 
remedial advertisements, giving as many as 
a dozen in a single issue,—advertisements, 
too, of remedies and nostrums which the most 
casual investigation on the part of the pub- 
lishers could easily have proved to be fraudu- 
lent, worthless, or dangerous. Authoritative 
tacts about “patent medicines” are to-day 
within easy reach of any who really want 
them. 

Another series of wrathy letters came 
from the Congregationalists, pointing to 
the Congregationalist and Christian World 
of Boston as being ‘‘entirely free from 
‘patent-medicine’ and cure advertising,” 
whereas, had the writers of these letters 
taken the trouble to investigate, they would 
have found a constant succession of ‘‘ patent- 
medicine,”’ pile-cure, rheumatism-cure, and 
other remedial advertisements during 1906: 
there was, in fact, scarcely an issue of the 
paper during the first nine months of that 
year that did not contain from one to five 
cure and remedial advertisements. 

From the West came angry protests be- 
cause we had implied that the Ram’s Horn, 
the Advance, and the Interzor admitted cure 
or “‘‘patent-medicine’”’ advertising. If we 
implied that fact then, we state itnow. Ifa 
record of nearly one hundred rupture, pile, 
consumption, cancer, catarrh, heart, and 
rheumatism cures in thirty-nine issues of 
the Advance alone does not entitle that 
paper to be classed as one which admits this 
class of advertising, we will confess that the 
facts are against us. Does the enviable 
record of printing over seventy-five adver- 
tisements of ‘‘patent medicines,” catarrh, 
consumption, and asthma cures, during only 
a portion of 1906, preclude the Ram’s Horn 
as a paper admitting ‘‘cure. and ‘patent- 
medicine’”’ advertisements? Does a total 
of nearly two hundred cures and remedies 
of all kinds advertised in nine months stamp 
the Interior as a paper ‘‘free from all such 
advertising,” as one of its readers wrote? 
The church people of the West are justified 
in the pride with which they point to the 
able character of their religious papers, since 
it is undoubtedly true that some of the best of 
the church papers come from the West. But 
that is all the more reason why their adver- 
tising.columns should be as ably edited as 
are their reading columns. The Interior of 
Chicago is, for instance, an excellent example 
of the unworthiness of one of the ablest papers 
of the religious class in that it lends its ad- 
vertising columns to the exploitation of the 
““patent-medicine” traffic, and the same is 
true of the North-western Christian Advocate. 

It was surprising to us, as a matter of fact, 
how carelessly considered were a vast ma- 
jority of the protests sent to us. How a 
number of our Baptist readers could tell us 
that their paper, the Watchman of Boston, 
was ‘‘free from medical advertising,” when 
it is one of the most flagrant in the religious 


| class in its shameless publication of all kinds of 
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nostrum advertising, is quite beyond compre- 
hension. The same enigma is presented in the 
protests as touching the New York Weekly 
Witness, professedly a religious temperance 
paper, standing for the strictest prohibition 
ideas, and yet printing a succession of adver- 
tisements of a nostrum containing a far greater 
percentage of alcohol than some of the liquors 
it so strenuously attacks. Even stranger 1s 
the advocacy of our Episcopal readers of the 
Churchman of New York as “being abso- 
lutely free from all medical and alcoholic 
advertising,” as one writer put it, when 
as a matter of fact this paper during the 
past year is not content with publishing the 
advertisements of ‘“‘patent medicines” and 
anti-pain pills, but gayly leaps over the fence 
and prints advertisements of “Muir’s Scotch 
Ale,” which we are delightedly told is ‘‘a de- 
licious, sparkling, nut-brown ale that’s a 
feast in itself.” 

It is easy for us to go on through the entire 
list of papers in whose defence-we had most 
vigorous protests,— Zion’s Herald of Boston ; 
the Christian Intelligencer of New York, pro- 
fessedly recognized as the organ of the Re- 
formed Church; the Herald and Presbyter 
of Cincinnati; the Baptist Commonwealth of 
Philadelphia; Christian Work and the Evan- 
gelist of New York, all containing from week 
to week nostrum, cure-all, and medical ad- 
vertising to which the self-respecting secular 
press has long ago closed its columns. Only 
here and there is a religious paper entitled 
to exclusion from such a list, as we said a 
few months ago (a previous editorial recog- 
nition, by the way, which many of our pro- 
testing readers overlooked or forgot), when 
we pointed to the Christian Herald of New 
York City and the Sunday School Times of 
Philadelphia as notable examples of success- 
ful religious papers refusing to lend their 
columns to this class of advertising, and 
proving the fact that the financial success 
of a religious paper zs possible where such 
advertising is excluded. And to that list 
it is now a pleasure to add the names of the 
Christian Register of Boston and the Pitts- 
burg Christian Advocate as religious papers 
absolutely clean of advertising that should 
not be allowed domestic circulation. The 
very meagreness of this list, while a distinct 
credit to the papers that comprise it, is, of 
itself, the strongest indictment against the 
religious press as a whole. 

The accusation made in some letters that 
an unfriendly feeling actuates our strictures 
of the religious papers is unwarranted and 
pointless. It has merely seemed to us, as 
it has to many others, that if any class of 
papers, should, in their advertising columns, 
be consistent with their editorial standards, 
it is the religious press. We have a right to 
expect that a professedly religious paper 
shall stand for honesty of purpose, consis- 
tency of action, and be conducted with an 
eye single to the highest well-being of its 
readers. And an outward regard of these 
fundamental principles may justifiably be 
called into question considering the present 
close relation of the religious press to the . 
dangerous ‘‘patent-medicine” traffic. As a 
matter of fact, the religious press should 
have been the first to close its columns to'a 
class of business that is to-day under a uni- 
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versal cloud of suspicion. Instead of that, 
it is the last; and indeed not even that can be 
said, for, in the case of many of the religious 
papers, not the first step Has been taken even 
to limit this class of advertising. It is not 
honest, clean journalism; and, if the owners 
or publishers of these papers cannot or will 
not see that by a continuance of their present 
methods they are directly or indirectly in- 
juring the exalted cause to which they are 
supposedly committed, that fact should be 
made clear to them by their readers. This 
is manifestly the plain duty of every man 
and every woman who is a supporter of these 
papers, and their protest is as obligatory as 
it should be effective. 


What is it to be a Liberal in Religion? 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, 


GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THINKERS 
‘AND WORKERS. 


Our Boston International Congress calls 
itself a Congress of Religious Liberals, 
This term “liberal” has so often been 
misunderstood and misused that a proper 
understanding, a right definition of it, should 
accompany this selection of a name for our 
meeting. 

What is it to be a liberal in: religion? 

1. Certainly, a man is not liberal simply 
because he holds advanced or radical opinions, 
Whether he is liberal or not will depend upon 
the spirit in which he holds them. If that 
spirit is narrow, unsympathetic with others’ 
thought, scornful, intolerant, and irrever- 
ent, such a man is not a liberal. He is a 
bigot, no matter how freely he has discarded 
the traditional creeds or how vehemently he 
denounces the authority of pope, council, 
church, or priesthood. 

On the other hand, a man who still clings 
to these, who accepts the old dogmas and 
cherishes the traditional forms of piety, if 
he displays a broad and kindly temper 
toward those who differ from him in opinion, 
if he is ready to believe in others’ sincerity, 
and is charitable toward their views,—if, in 
a word, he is ‘‘reverent towards others’ 
reverence,” that man is a liberal, no matter 
how orthodox his creed may be. 

For it is not the holding of this or that set 
of opinions, however advanced, but the spirit 
in which they are held, which marks the true 
liberal. It is a great misfortune for the cause 
of free thought in religion that this is not 
more generally recognized by the advocates 
of a rational faith. The mistaken notion 
widely prevails among them that a man is 
liberal simply because he is opposed to or- 
thodox forms of belief. The man who ve- 
hemently denounces the inherited traditional 
creeds and institutions of’ Christendom, and 
ridicules and heaps scorn upon those that 
uphold them, usually justifies his course on 
the ground that he is a liberal. 

And yet, if our contention be true, he is 
simply. a narrow, prejudiced, intolerant 
fanatic only,—a fanatic for free instead 
of conventional religion. Both types are 
equally unlovely and harmful to the cause of 
true religion. 

2. But now it should be added that, if 
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‘zeal for advanced views in religion doesn’t 


necessarily constitute a liberal, neither does 
indifference to all religious views, Here we 
touch upon another mistaken notion current 
among free-thinking people. Such will often 
tell you that a man’s creed is of no impor- 
tance. It is hisconduct by which he must be 
judged. Indeed, it is almost a cant form of 
speech to say, “It doesn’t matter what a. 
man believes, so that his life is right.” But 
this is a mere sophism by which we deceive 
ourselves. It will not do thus to underrate 
the importance of intellectual opinions in 
religion. What a man believes really has a 
great influence on his character and conduct. 
If you were about to employ a physician, 
you would not say that it didn’t matter what 
school of medicine he belonged to, what 
theories of disease he held, or what he be- 
lieved the therapeutic effect of his remedies 
to be. If you were seeking a farmer to take 
charge of your ranch or orchard, you would 
not think that his opinions about soils and 
crops and methods of cultivation would make 
no difference in his conduct of your aifairs. 

Why, then, should it be supposed that a 
man’s religious opinions will have no in- 
fluence on his moral. life? 

No life can be right if the interior con- 
victions and principles of action which guide 
that life are not right. Our life, in a true 
sense, is only the expression of our beliefs. 
The Scripture says truly, ‘“‘As a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.’ 

We conclude, then, that to be liberal is 
not to hold this or that set of opinions. It 
is not to antagonize other people’s opinions. 
It is not, finally, to have no opinion at all. 
Liberalism is a temper, an attitude of the 
mind,—a disposition of the heart toward 
truth. Liberalism is the supremacy of the 
spirit over the letter in religion. It is the 
mind in a state of growth, and is thus dis- 
tinguished from orthodoxy, which is the 
type of a mind that has stopped growing, 
which accepts finalities in religion and claims 
that its opinions are infallible. 

Liberalism recognizes that all opinions are 
more or less fluctuating; but it clings all the 
more firmly to the interior principles, the 
great central convictions which determine the 
character of individuals and people. 

What are these principles? One of them 
is that we may trust the veracity of the 
human reason, that a divine thought rules 
the universe, and our human thought is its 
faithful reflection. Our reason does not, 
indeed, teach us everything; but, so far as it 
does, it is trustworthy, and it goes far enough 
to give us a true interpretation of nature 
and a right philosophy for the ordering of 
our lives, 

Liberalism furthermore affirms that all 
thought is free, that to attempt to cramp it 
into dogmatic formulas, and thus arrest its 
growth, is a crime against nature and an im- 
piety against God. The true liberal recog- 
nizes that there should be progress in re- 
ligion as in all else. He keeps his mind open 
to every influence that will increase his 
knowledge, enlarge his mind, and improve 
his character. He seeks to grow as the plant 
grows, as the tree adds layer to layer, as the 
whole creation develops the ever-increasing 
purposes of its Maker. In a word, the liberal 
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thinker is an evolutionist in his philusophy . 
He believes with the poet,— 


“Through the ages one increasing pur- 
pose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with 
the process of the suns.” 


The true liberal maintains, moreover, that, 
while belief profoundly affects conduct, yet 
conduct in turn is the true test of belief; 
that men’s deeds reveal and justify, or con- 
demn their creeds, He holds that thought is 
good, but life is better, and that he is most 
likely to lead a noble life who has the clearest 
vision of truth and is most faithful to his 
ideals, 

Once more, liberalism believes in sincerity 
in matters of faith. It fearlessly utters its 
honest convictions. It abhors cowardice, it 
deprecates mental reserve, it despises hy- 
pocrisy. It speaks the truth fearlessly, but 
it speaks it in love. For love is the universal 
solvent which melts even the rigidity of 
dogma and tradition. No mind can be truly 
free which entertains a hateful, scornful 
spirit against another mind. The true liberal 
not only tolerates, but loves his fellow-man, 
He is charitable to their intellectual errors 
and sympathetic with their endeavors after 
truth. He reverences their reverences. He 
knows how gradual is the change from one 
set of opinions to another. Therefore, he 
is not impatient with error, if it be error held 
in the spirit of truth. The only unpardon- 
able sin in his eyes is uncharity,—a loveless 
heart, an intolerant mind. 

This is our answer to the question, ‘““What 
is it to be a liberal?’ These are the liberal 
things which the liberal devises and by which 
he shall stand. ‘This is the true interior 
spirit of Christianity. ‘The hour is come 
when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth.” “The spirit 
of truth shall lead you into all truth.’ It 
is the teaching of Paul. ‘Where the spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty.” ‘Serve the 
Lord in newness of spirit, and not in oldness 
of the letter.” Finally, it is the prevailing 
temper and purpose of our International 
Congress of Religious Liberals which declares 
with the poet :— 


“The seekers of the light are one,”— 


“‘One in the freedom of the truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 
One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God,— 


“The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 
The sense of life that knows no death, — 
The life that maketh all things new.” 


Norwegian Unitarians. 


For twenty-five years, through varying 
fortunes, a little band of free-minded and 
constant-hearted Norwegians, with some as- 
sistance from the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, have maintained a religious organiza- 
tion at Nora near Hanska, Minn, Cast down 
but not destroyed by the cyclone which tore 
to pieces their first meeting-house before it 
was completed, they put their united re- 
sources together, and built another. Last 
June they laid the corner-stone of a parson- 
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age; and a neat pamphlet brings us a report 
of the addresses made on the occasion, one 
in ‘‘Norsk,’’ by Amandus Norman, the pas- 
tor, and one in English, by Ole Jorgenson. 
Both their faces look out brightly from these 
pages, .d views are given of both buildings, 
the Kwrke, with its portico and simple spire, 
and the Prestegaard, with bay-windows and 
piazza. The Sunday-school, “in which Pas- 
tor Norman is putting in some of his best and 
most successful work,’’ has a large enrol- 
ment, and there is an active and industrious 
women’s society. The good living of this 
“heretical” company seems gradually to have 
softened the animosity with which they were 
regarded by their Lutheran neighbors, when 
Christopher Janson started this move. ient 
in 1881. 


Japan and United States. 


From the Boston Herald we take the 
following reassuring statements concerning 
the present situation, representing an inter- 
view with Rev, Arthur May Knapp:— 


That Mr. Knapp’s acquaintance with the 
island empire is based on historic studies at 
first hand is shown in his work entitled 
‘Feudal and Modern Japan.” But he has 
also given special attention to its recent 
social and political developments. His func- 
tions as editor of the Japan Daily Advertiser, 
published in Yokohama, together with his 
presence in Japan throughout the war period, 
brought him into close contact with leading 
men in the mikado’s empire, and he speaks 
as one who, while an American of the Ameri- 
cans, enjoys the fullest confidence of the 
Japanese. 

The first question asked of Mr. Knapp bore 
on the Philippines. 

“JT can say in regard to the so-called 
designs of the Japanese,” he began,—‘‘and I 
say it with the utmost assurance,—that Japan 
has no territorial ambitions whatever. Her 
whole mind is just now bent on putting 
forth the same energies in the commercial 
field, and along industrial lines, that she has 
so recently exhibited in the business of war. 
It was similarly her intention after the con- 
flict with China to confine herself to the de- 
velopment of industrial and commercial 
activities; but, when the three powers stole 
from her the fruits of her victories, she could 
not do other than address herself to the work 
of getting them back. At the present mo- 
ment the belligerent spirit is not for a moment 
anywhere in evidence among the Japanese. 
After the defeat of China there was a good 
deal of the cockish spirit manifested by the 
lower classes of the population, with the 
result that, when the war with Russia broke 
out, foreigners used to say, ‘If Japan is 
successful in this fight, it won’t be possible 
for us to live in the country.’ But what has 
happened? Japan defeated Russia, and now 
nothing could exceed the modesty which is 
being shown by all classes of the conquering 
people. The Japanese do not plume them- 
selves upon their victory at all. They are 
very quiet and self-contained, They think 
only of peace, and of what peace will develop 
for their country. 

“As for the Philippines, why, I know it for 
a fact that the Japanese government would 
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not take those islands as a gift. On the con- 
trary, they are only too glad to have the 
Philippines in the possession of a power 
which is so amply able to bear the tremendous 
burden which that possession involves. It 
is therefore not only a fact that the Japanese 
have no territorial ambitions whatsoever, 
it is also a fact that least of all have they 
any outlook in ambition or policy toward 
the Philippines. 

“These are interesting things in them- 
selves,” continued Mr Knapp, “but there 
is also something else to be noted. It is 
that our San Francisco friends will not need 
—after a while, at any rate—to take any 
further trouble in the matter of Japanese 
immigration. What does that problem 
really amount to? I have just been over 
in Korea. I made quite an extensive and 
comprehensive trip through that country. 
I have seen what is going on there, and I 
know the needs of the Japanese. To-day 
Japan has a population of 50,000,000 on an 
arable area about one-twelfth as large as 
our Atlantic States. Such a country thus 
situated has got to expand, and it is to Korea, 
just as soon as Korea is politically settled, 
that the tide of emigration will flow in enor- 
mous volume, and that is all that Japan 
needs. 

“The first settlers who went over from 
Japan to Korea were very much of the char- 
acter of those who flock to our new mining 
towns,—men from the most disreputable 
classes of the population. But, as scon as 
the political settlement of Korea is an accom- 
plished fact, representatives of the better 
classes will go there, and the whole problem 
will take on a very different aspect. Korea, 
moreover, as we must remember, is prac- 
tically Japanese to-day. Traditionally, 
Korea has always been considered by the 
Japanese as a part of their empire, and Russia 
made the great mistake of encroaching upon 
what was really the sacred soil of Japan. 
That encroachment was one of the leading 
causes of the recent war; for not only was 
Korea strategically necessary to Japan’s 
very existence, it was traditionally a part 
of the Japanese empire. 

‘Here we are led to the school question 
in San Francisco. On that it is to be said 
that, while all that has reached America thus 
far are the utterances of irresponsible ‘yel- 
low’ editors at Tokio, the Japanese govern- 
ment is absolutely level-headed on the sub- 
ject. That government understands per- 
fectly well that the problem is not an inter- 
national problem, that it is not even a 
state problem, but that it is nothing other 
than a local, a city problem. ‘The govern- 
ment of Japan understands conditions here 
just as well as we do; and as for a war 
between America and Japan, either on the 
school question or on any other, that is 
absolutely unthinkable. 

‘What is the sentiment in Japan toward 
us to-day? Why, I have only to go into the 
country from any big city, even for a short 
distance, and announce myself as an Ameri- 
can, and the country is mine. The feeling 
of affection which the Japanese have toward 
America is to-day something almost un- 
precedented in the matter of international 
relations, Then as to the reports which 
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have been circulated about Japan making 
‘great preparations for war.’ Why, she has 
done nothing whatever in that direction 
except to change her system of conscription 
as a result of the experience she gained in 
the struggle with Russia. So far 1s her 
military forces and her navy are conc sned, 
she is doing precisely what all other nations 
are doing,—simply keeping up her navy 
and making provision for the future. In that 
there is no semblance of menace to any 
other power. The only ambition the Jap- 
anese have, I repeat, is that of entering into 
the commercial and industrial field, and of | 
doing this in perfectly legitimate ways. Any 
apprehension, therefore, of Japan violating 
her promises in regard to the ‘open door’ 
is unfounded—absolutely unfounded. 

“The government of Japan has never 
been known to go back upon its word. Not 
only is it as clean a government as is to be 
found, it is as honorable a government as 
there is anywhere on the face of the earth 
to-day. 

“Of course the Japanese feel very sensi- 
tive about being discriminated against. 
They would have no objection whatever 
to any general exclusion law passed by the 
United States. But to be discriminated 
against as a nation is a great blow to their 
self-respect; for self-respect is one of their 
strongest feelings, and very naturally so. 
Then they are also very sensitive about being 
classed with the Chinese, since they are 
almost as different from the Chinese as we 
are from the Turks. That the difficulty 
over the school question will be satisfactorily 
adjusted I haven’t the slightest doubt.” 

Mr. Knapp finally referred to President 
Roosevelt’s stand on the question, saying, 
“The Japanese are immensely pleased with 
it, and are entirely willing to leave the solu- 
tion in his hands. By this time,’’ continued 
the speaker, “they are taking the historic 
view of the war, and Baron Komura, who 
was received with the greatest coldness on 
his return from the Peace Conference, is 
now very popular with all the intelligent 
classes of Japanese. 

“In Japan we have a Harvard Club with 
forty members, pretty evenly divided be- 
tween Americans and Japanese. Baron 
Komura and Mr. Kurino are both graduates 
of Harvard. Yes,” added Mr Knapp, ‘‘the 
good feeling between the two countries is 
bound to increase.” 
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France and the Church of Rome. 


The struggle between the republic of 
France and the Roman Church which is 
now going on has attracted the attention of 
the civilized world. The roots of the con- 
troversy strike deep in the soil of French 
history. Upon the surface the matter seems 
to be very simple and easily understood. 
Previous to the French Revolution the 
Church was in possession of enormous 
estates. In thousands of instances, of course, 
the revenues of these estates were con- 
scientiously used for the religious and chari- 
table purposes for which they were originally. 
designed. Multitudes of noble and devoted 
Priests did their simple, self-denying duty, 
in the noble spirit which is habitual to. ius 
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parish priest wherever he is found. But 
many of the conspicuous princes of the 
Church were of a different temper. They 
were insolent, tryannical, violent, avaricious, 
worldly, and licentious. Their open crimes 
were the scandal of the court and country. 
When the terrific explosion of the revolution 
came, the innocent suffered with and for the 
guilty. The Church was torn up by the 
roots, its priests scattered, its property con- 
fiscated, and the revolutionists became more 
despotic than the tyrants they had dis- 
crowned and despoiled. Then came Napoleon 
and the restoration of Catholic worship. It 
was not deemed desirable, even if it were 
possible, to restore the lands of the Church; 
but, in lieu thereof, the government pledged 
itself to give the Church a monetary con- 
sideration. This money the State either has 
withdrawn or intends to withdraw from the 
Church. A contract has evidently been 
broken, and so far the Church may claim 
the sympathy of disinterested and impartial 
parties. 

But we must go deeper than this, under 
the theory of the English law, which would 
naturally govern our opinions. No form of 
property can be absolutely held by a citizen 
or a subject. Everything is held subject to 
the right of ‘‘eminent domain.” This right 
is being constantly exercised. One may say 
that in all cases of sequestration the State 
invariably offers compensation to the indi- 
vidual. This is unquestionably true, but it 
does not belong to the essence of the right 
the State exercises. If, for instance, the 
English government should decide to ‘“con- 
demn” to public uses the vast London 
properties of the Duke of Westminster, it 
would appoint a commission to appraise 
their value; but it would not give him any 
form of compensation which would ap- 
proach the present or prospective value of 
his present holdings. Nobody would ex- 
pect it to do this. $o it would bereave him 
of a form of property for which it neither 
would nor could give him adequate com- 
pensation. ‘“‘But,” says the Church, ‘‘the 
State of France has violated a distinct con- 
tract.” Thisis probably true, and it possibly 
has done this under conditions peculiarly 
exasperating and humiliating to the Church. 
Yet the conceded right to annul contracts 
‘is inherent in every political sovereignty. 
It must be distinctly remembered that this 
is not a treaty between two independent 
sovereignties, the terms of which they have 
mutually agreed to leave to the arbitration 
of a third party. It is the contention of 
France that this is a controversy between 
the republic and its own citizens. The 
property involved is part of the property 
of France. ‘The people in whom it is vested 
are citizens of France, subject to French 
law. In such a controversy there can be 
no higher court than the will of the French 
people expressed by law. 

As to the abstract question of right and 
wrong, we who are on the outside may find 
it difficult to give a sound judgment. If 
the French Church has exercised its prop- 
erty rights in such a fashion as to imperil 
the interests of the State, if it has used its 
educational advantages to train its children 
into bad citizenship, then J think the State 
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is justified in withdrawing the privileges 
the Church possesses. Any sane State would 
do the same. The simple, fundamental 
fact is this: The French Republic has de- 
termined to be a republic in fact as well 
as in name. And the essence of republi- 
canism is secularism. The will of the 
people must be its supreme law, and it 
cannot consistently tolerate any other. 
The basis of every real monarchy is a 
divine right, however obscurely held. ‘The 
Catholic theory is that she alone has the 
supreme right to decide all ethical ques- 
tions. That theory every republic re- 
pudiates. And France is slowly and pain- 
fully withdrawing from the Church every 
instrument and institution by which that 
Church strives to exercise the authority 
she claims. There can be no doubt that 
Catholicity will be freer, happier, and more 
influential spiritually when this has been 
finally accomplished. It is greatly to be 
lamented that this inevitable divorce of 
Church and State cannot be accomplished 
with less violence and misunderstanding. 
On one side we see an indignant, aroused, 
and fervid Church; on the other a hard, 
antagonistic, brutal materialism shocking 
the religious sensibilities of men who would 
otherwise be in warm sympathy with the 
effort to have the State and Church move 
in different but harmonious orbits, And 
we see no third party of reasonable, con- 
servative, broad-minded men to act as 
mediators. For the absence of such a party 
who is responsible? That’is a matter for 
future consideration.—Rev. John Snyder. 


The French Law. 


Prof. Jean Charlemagne Bracq of Vassar 
College recently granted an interview to a 
reporter of the Boston Herald, in the course 
of which he said :-— 


“Speaking first as a Protestant, I wish to 
make the point that, while the law of separa- 
tion is not an ideal law, it is of such a char- 
acter that we French Protestants have ac- 
cepted it and have already put it in force. 
We did not wish for the law: but we have a 
feeling that, taking all in all, it is just about 
as fair as a law of that kind could be. I trust 
also that in course of time-we shall feel that 
it was one of the best things that could have 
happened to our French Protestant churches. 

* “These have already rallied to the situation, 
have collected the money necessary for wor- 
ship and co-ordinated their machinery so as 
to meet the demands of the new conditions. 
So that, while there may be temporary 
suffering, they are extremely hopeful as to 
the results. Such being the case, the state- 
ments made here in Boston by some of the 
opponents of the French law are obviously 
untenable; for, if that law had been an at- 
tempt to force irreligiousness and godlessness 
upon the nation, we Protestants could not 
have accommodated ourselves to it. What 
is true of us, moreover, is also true of the 
Israelites; for, while out of touch with them, 
I know that their clergy are made up of men 
of noble purpose and good religious spirit. 

“Tet us see now what the old order of things 
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beginning of the present republic, the Roman 
Catholics wielded a power greater than they 
possessed at any other time in the century. 
Every public official, from President Mac- 
Mahon to the least village constable, was 
under their control. Instead of helping the 
country to recover from the recent disasters, 
they endeavored to foment a war with Italy 
in order to re-establish the temporal power 
of the pope. They carried on a most strenu- 
ous agitation to restore the old monarchical 
régime, and regain every privilege lost 
through and since the French Revolution. 

“Every official had to be as zealous in the 
cause advocated by the Church as a Tam- 
many devotee has to be to the cause of his 
party. Bishops not only used all their 
influence with the minister of education 
against liberal professors, and did their 
utmost to have them dismissed from their 
chairs, they branded them as ‘public 
poisoners.’ They disturbed every one of 
our scientific inquirers whose orthodoxy was 
somewhat suspected. 

“The Catholic episcopate exercised a virtual 
control over education in the common schools, 
where the Catholic catechism was the promi- 
nent book; and woe to the teacher who did 
not display religious zeal! Most severe 
measures were passed against any association 
that ‘would tend toward the abolition of 
religion,’ by which was meant any opposition 
to Catholicism. Free thinkers labored under 
great disabilities. They could not open 
schools, because a school without religious 
instruction was not allowed. Priests were 
de facto members of boards of local charities, 
and an old law, preventing priests who had 
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left a church from returning, was strictly 
enforced. 

“My friend, Father Hyacinthe, the great pul- 
pit orator, was not allowed to open a church 
or even to preach in Paris. Non-Catholic 
soldiers—Protestants, Jews, and free thinkers 
—were on some occasions compelled by their 
superiors, and against their protest, to attend 
a Catholic church and to kneel before the 
altar. ‘The civil funerals of free thinkers, the 
so-called churchless funerals, were practically 
not allowedin daytime. Protestants entitled 
by law to honorable burial were often rele- 
gated by the clergy to the coin maudit— 
the ‘accursed corner’—reserved for those 
who had committed suicide. Protestant 
chapels were closed under the pretext that 
speakers had attacked the Catholic Church: 
Protestant workers were brought before 
tribunals for holding meetings. 

“The circulation of Protestant books was 
opposed in the most vexatious manner when 
it was done by colporteurs. The majority of 
the National Assembly, which was Catholic, 
refused to vote a law of religious liberty for 
all, When M. Littre, a man as remarkable 
for his scholarship as for the signal beauty of 
his life, was received in the French Academy, 
Bishop Dubanloup gathered his robes about 
him and haughtily left that assembly be- 
cause the new member was a positivist and, 
above all, an evolutionist. 

“So it was that by their methods they 
aroused the intelligence, the conscience, and 
the patriotism of the country against them. 
At the elections in 1876 their defeat was a 
political Waterloo from which they have 
never recovered. Up to that time the Re- 
publicans had taken a merely defensive 
stand: now they assumed an offensive at- 
titude and inaugurated a most vigorous 
campaign, which in 1880 resulted in the 
expulsion of the Jesuits.” 

Prof. Bracq here indicated the steps which, 
he said, had been subsequently taken by the 
French government to put the Catholic 
Church and its priests in France on equal 
terms with all the other churches and their 
clergy, saying that the reforms were in- 
variably viewed by the clerical party as an 
attack upon the rights of the Church. ‘The 
Vatican,” he proceeded, ‘‘finally offered the 
opportunity for separating Church from 
State, and the bill to this end was passed by 
a tmajority of 108 votes It was the work not 
of extreme men, but the result of a com- 
promise between moderate Catholics and 
reasonable anti-clericals. 

“Tf the purpose of the bill had been the 
eradication of religion, the people of France 
would never in the subsequent elections have 
given the anti-clericals a greater majority 
than before. The law marks a new era in 
the history of religious freedom in France, 
It begins with the words ‘the republic guar- 
antees the freedom of conscience,’ and it is a 
fact that no one in France at the present 
day is disturbed for his religious beliefs. 
Since the passage of this law a man has a right 
to be religious or non-religious, as he has a 
mind to; and that is the essential condition 
of freedom in any country. 

“One cannot convince the French people 
that a law whichFmade pxovision?for the 
Church to retain the use of all the_national 
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churches, and to restore to them under certain 
conditions their endowments, is a law of 
persecution. Mr. Brunétiére has shown, after 
enumerating the advantages of the new law 
to Catholics in France, how impossible it is 
to describe it as absolutely hostile to religion. 
At a conference of bishops in Paris forty-eight 
out of seventy-four voted in favor of trying 
the new law; but the pope is reported, on 
hearing of it, to have exclaimed indignantly, 
‘They have voted like Frenchmen.’ 

“As to the claim that there has been 
spoliation, the church property existing at 
the time of the concordat had been accumu- 
lated much of it under a system of tithes 
which, during the last days of the ancient 
régime, were collected from Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike. Some of the property 
had been acquired by confiscation of the 
churches and schools of the Huguenots; and 
the greater part of the new churches, restora- 
tions, and extensions of ecclesiastical build- 
ings carried on during the nineteenth century 
was done with taxes collected from all, the 
majority of Frenchmen considering that 
property as belonging to the State,—as be- 
longing to Frenchmen as Frenchmen rather 
than as Catholics. 

“During the first empire the government 
took a few of the Catholic churches and placed 
them at the disposal of the French Protes- 
tants, and this could not have been done 
had the property been considered.as belonging 
to the Catholic Church. Provision was made 
by the law to have the endowments trans- 
ferred to the Catholic churches, and it was 
not the fault of the government if the pope 
refused to accept the legislation and urged 
the people to resist the law of their country,” 

In replying to the assertion that the gov- 
ernment attacked the theological students in 
order to weaken the Church, Prof. Bracq 
enumerated the benefits and privileges it had 
conferred on that class. In answer to the 
charge of “‘godless schools,” he cited from 
the circular sent out to all teachers in France 
by the minister of public instruction, who 
enjoined each teacher to instil into pupils 
feelings of respect and veneration for the 
idea of God, and “‘to endeavor to have the 
child understand and feel that the first hom- 
age which he owes to God is obedience to 
his laws as they are revealed to him by his 
conscience and by his reason.” 

“Some of the schools,” added the speaker, 
“are now ‘godless,’ and others will become 
so, thanks to the unfair opposition to which 
they are subjected.” 

“I am in hopes,” said Prof. Bracq, in con- 
clusion, “‘and I share the views of other 
moderate men, that a modus vivendi will be 
found whereby the Catholics of France can 
be satisfied. There is one thing certain: it 
is that there cannot be for a long time in 
France a government which could bear the 
unpopularity of resuming official relations 
with the Vatican. 

“The French are decided that in internal 
affairs they can legislate for themselves as 
freely as the British and Americans do, 
without interference from any power what- 
soever beyond the frontier. It is not true 
that the anti-clericals are all atheistical or 
irreligious, But some men who are decidedly 
hostile to religion are in power to-day because 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iil.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 


Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 


Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H 
Stearns. 


TT 
the French, having to choose between extreme 
political chiefs, prefer the sceptical Viviani 
to the ultramontane M. de Mun. 

“The scientists as a whole are against the 
clergy. That is because they remember the 
hostility the clergy have shown to freedom of 
research, to science, and to philosophy. If 
the greater part of the French intelligence is 
arrayed against them, it is because in all 
other institutions of the national life, and 
especially in politics, the clergy are con- 
sidered—and not altogether without good 
ground—as naturally unfriendly to free 
institutions, 

“There is nothing that the French people 
dread more than a ‘government of priests.’ 
And yet I must say that France has never 
had a more intelligent, a more noble, a better 
educated priesthood than she has at the 
present time. The younger men are coming 
more and more into touch with the great 
currents of modern thought; and, when the 
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present disturbances are over, I feel confident 
that they will be a power among the church- 
less, the creedless, and the Christless, such as 
France has never known, - 

“Tf the pope had not interfered in’ the 
matter, it is probable that the question 
would now be settled for the very best in- 
terests of France and, as a large number of 
Catholics believe, for the best interests of the 
Church.” 


Warming the Viper. 


The Central Presbyterian comments on the 
proposed removal of Andover Seminary to 
Cambridge in an editorial with the title 
“Warming the Viper.” It finds the ex- 
planation of the movement toward Unita- 
rianism which the Advance has detected, 
“in the fancied freedom and independence 
for which Congregationalism is supposed to 
have stood.” It would discipline severely 
those who “‘antagonize the established teach- 
ings of the Church.” It says, ‘“They should 
be silenced as dangerous adventurers and 
punished for their treachery.” If this repre- 
sents the Presbyterian spirit and we were 
called to choose between it and the Unita- 
rian spirit, we should not hesitate to turn to 
the latter—The Congregationalist. 


Notice of the Monday Club. 


I wish to say a word in anticipation of 
the address to be given before the Ministers’ 
Monday Club on January 14, on ‘“‘The Debt 
of Methodism to Unitarianism,’” by Rev. 
Wilbur N. Mason, pastor of the Wesley 
Church of Salem. 

The tribute to the value of the Unitarian 
movement is so generous and gracious that 
I hope we may have a large welcome for 
Mr. Mason. I heard the paper given before 
ministers of many denominations, and the 
response was very hearty to a finely written, 
instructive, and interesting address. 

Let us show our appreciation of such a 
large-hearted treatment of our denomina- 
tional position. B. R. BULKELEY, 

Chairman of Executive Committee. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


[This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andx to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. ] 


Pato Auto, CaL.—The young people here 
have recently formed an organization that is 
already making plans to join the National 
Union. 

Toronto, CANADA.—The young people 
report a very successful club, while San 
Diego, Cal., writes of exceedingly interesting 
meetings this year on ‘‘The Simple Life.” 

FLORENCE, Mass.—‘‘ We have been work- 
ing at a disadvantage this winter, as so many 
of our people are away at school or college. 
We hold meetings every Sunday evening, 
but have attempted nothing else, as we have 
so few workers. But those we have try to 
make the meetings interesting and help along 
the cause.”’ 
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West Roxsury, Mass.—On Saturday 
evening, January 12, Elbert Hubbard will 
speak on “‘An Age of Common Sense” under 
the auspices of the Unity Club here. 

WEsT BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—The young 
people early in December had charge of a 
most inspiring vesper service, when Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness of Boston spoke on ‘‘Be- 
liefs that are Necessary for a Young Person 
to hold:’’ 

Littleton, Mass.—‘‘The Littleton Guild 
of Christian Endeavor is studying this season 
the Liberal Religious Movement and Leaders 
in foreign countries, following somewhat the 
course issued by the Women’s Alliance. 
The Guild has this year collected a Circu- 
lating Library which is now located in a small 
village of New Hampshire.’’ 

Natick, Mass.—The young people of 
Natick, inspired by their minister, Rev. Harry 
White, are about to organize, and a meeting 
was held last Sunday to that end, when many 
young people from the neighboring towns 
visited Natick, and helped make more clear 
and emphatic the importance of the work 
that we, as Unitarian young people, are try- 
ing to do. 

Preasopy, Mass.—The Young People’s 
Religous Union of this town held a Food 
Sale one Saturday recently, where various 
cooked articles, such as baked beans, brown 
bread, cake, etc., were readily disposed of, so 
that two or three more sales of a similar kind 
are being planned for later in the season. As 
no great amount of labor and time is involved 
for days and weeks beforehand, as an ordi- 
nary fair or sale of fancy articles necessitates, 
the Peabody Union advises these sales for 
any organizations that are desirous of adding 
to their funds. 

SHARON, Mass.—The membership of the 
new union here is sixteen, but this takes in 
all the young people of the church between the 
ages of thirteen and twenty. There are no 
By-laws, but they have an age limit and 
annual dues of fifty cents, with an initiation 
fee of fifteen cents. Flowers are provided 
each Sunday for the church. 

WAVERLEY, Mass.—This union has re- 
vived of late and already shows signs of much 
life. Mr. H. G. Arnold has recently met and 
addressed them, and Mr. Humphreys, on 
December 6, gave a stereopticon lecture for 
them to which several near-by unions were 
invited. 

Hovuiron, Met.—The pastor has given a 
number of addresses that dealt with the great 
denominations in a way to interest, it is 
hoped, all the young people. 

Hanska, Minn.—This year’s Confirma- 
tion Class has been formed into a little so- 
ciety for the younger young folk, with an 
enrolment of some eighteen members from 
thirteen to eighteen years of age. ‘‘Its pros- 
pects for quite a large membership are very 
bright.” 

CHARLESTOWN, N.H.—‘‘The Young 
People’s Religious Union is doing more work 
this year than ever before, and much money 
is spent in our local work.”’ 

KEENE, N.H.—“We had the first meet- 
ing of our Young People’s Religious Union 
with a small attendance (some fifty or more). 
At the business meeting $100 was appropri- 
ated for music in the church, $50 for a pew, 
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$25 for charity, $10 to the National Young 
People’s Religious Union, and $50 for heating 
and lighting. All we had in our treasury was 
$187, so that means that the Guild must 
work, They will do better this year than 
last, because they have appropriated more 
money.” 

*, WINDSOR, Vt.—The young people here 
“are desirous of stretching out our interests 
a little beyond our own town and parish,” 
and with this in view write letters to shut-ins, 
make scrap-books for Christmas gifts to hos- 
pitals, etc. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Leon A. Harvey is 
1815 Beverly Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Business Notices. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In East Lexington, Mass., 30th ult., by Rev. Chester 
Arthur Drummond, of Norwell, Mass., Rev. Howard 
Austin MacDonald, of East Lexington,and Miss Caroline 
A. Young, of Boston. 


Deaths. 


CARTER.—At Arlington, December 30, Maria C - 
land, widow of George P. Carter, formerly of Caasbridae 
eighty-three years. 


METCALF.—On Friday, Nov. 30, 1906, Caroline Tiles- 
ton, daughter of the late Thomas Tileston and widow of 
William H. Metcalf, in the eighty-second year of her age. 
Funeral services were held at the residence of her son-in- 
law, Melbert B. Cary, 33 West sist Street, New York, 
Monday afternoon, December 3, at three o’clock. 


Mrs. Metcalf came of the best Unitarian traditions, and 
her life was a fine expression of the Christianity in which 
she so firmly believed. In Milwaukee, which was their 
home, Mr. and Mrs. Metcalf were known for their in- 
tegrity, refinement, and gentle courtesy. They were de- 
voted supporters of the Unitarian church in that city. 
The first service of the present church was held in their 
home in 1856, When discouragements later came to the 
church, they never lost faith in it and were always ready 
to start out hopefully again. For the building and equip- 
ment of the present beautiful church they gave very gener- 
ously. It is largely an unnamed memorial to their 
devotion. After Mr. Metcalf's death the new church 
was made free from a large debt by Mrs. Metcalf. Her 
attachment to the church, even in absence from the city, 
kept up tothe last. She found great help in her faith; 
and now her own character, so full of the Christian virtues, 
has added honor to her faith. 


TEMPLE.—At Neponset, January 2, Thomas F. 
Temple, sixty-eight years. 


If a sincere and upright mind, a generous and noble 
heart, a liberality of sentiment, unwearied industry and 
inflexible integrity, if a broad and intelligent public spirit 
and lofty patriotism, if devoted and loyal friendship, pa- 
rental love and conjugal affection, if charity and benefi- 
cence to all,—if these are virtues which claim a tribute of 
respect from man and merit the blessings of heaven, then 
Thomas F. Temple must ever live in the hearts of those 
who knew and loved him and must have a share in that 
peace and happiness promised to the faithful in a better 
world beyond, G. W. Cc. 


Incorporated. 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
eluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
f rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and hap y in ‘Old Va.”? 

Write for facts to one who changed. .S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


sn ah Sk TAO ee ee oa 
WALTER B. WATERMAN 


TUTOR Complete preparation for College or Scientific 
School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Mapison, Wis.—The union here assures 
us of the good work that is still going on as 
formerly. 


Gnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


St. George’s Sunday School. 


It has often been the custom at Unitarian 
conferences to discuss the academic question, 
whether a Sunday School is injurious to the 
church or not. There have been many hours 
wasted over this subject; worse than that, 
minds have been confused. It is safe to 
assume that outside of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation such a question would hardly be de- 
bated, though I heard recently of a can- 
vasser in a Massachusetts village, who was 
obtaining statistics of church attendance, 
and one citizen asked him his opinion as to 
the chief cause of non-church going. The 
canvasser replied, ‘‘The Sunday Schools.” 
On the face this sounds absurd. The in- 
dividual in question may have antipathy 
to the modern Sunday School, because it 
teaches the Bible in a broader and more 
liberal way. ‘There are perversions of gen- 
uine Sunday-School objects, by which the 
children are not properly trained to graduate 
into the congregation. That is not the fault 
of the Sunday School per se. I have found, 
as a rule, that those who have been heartily 
identified with the Sunday School as chil- 
dren make the best workers in the church. 

A striking confirmation of this view is 
found in the interesting book prepared by 
Dr. George Hodges and Mr. John Reichert, 
being an account of the famous operation 
of St. George’s Parish under the leadership 
of Dr. Rainsford, so well known. In the 
introduction the doctor says, ‘‘We gave our 
best to the children, and they grew in time 
to be men and women thoroughly attached 
to the church which had sought them out.” 
Further along in the volume is this significant 
passage by the editors:— 

“The one ray of hope in St. George’s 
Parish when Dr. Rainsford began his work 
was the Sunday School. There was indeed, 
as he afterward said, a great gulf between 
the school and the church. The two seemed 
to bear no relation one toward the other. 
But the school was getting hold. It was 
making an appeal to the actual neighbor- 
hood, to which there was a small but genuine 
and hearty response. There the great work 
began. Emphasis was immediately put 
upon the children. The utmost care was 
taken of their instruction in conduct, in 
creed, in the waysof the church. In them 
was seen the parish of the future. The be- 
ginning of a strong church, Dr. Rainsford 
insisted, is a good Sunday School. The 
theory has been abundantly proved true 
by experience. A great deal of the endur- 
ing strength of St. George’s Church is in 
the young men and women who have been 
trained in the Sunday School. They began 
as children. Now they are leaders and 
teachers in the various organizations of the 
church, filled with the spirit of the parish and 
devoted to its interests.” 

A photograph of exceptional clearness 
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has been received from Khasi Hills, India, 
sent by our friend, H. K. Singh. There are 
nineteen individuals in the group, young and 
old, representing our friend, his family, and 
some coworkers. ‘The Sunday-School Society 
has enjoyed co-operating with this brave and 
patient leader in religious liberalism in the far- 
away Orient. Every Other Sunday, leaflets, 
and manuals have been sent to him, with con- 
fidence that the same kind of work is neces- 
sary there among the young as was found 
necessary by Dr. Rainsford in the great city 
of New York. It is a universal law work- 
ing with which we may hope to see our Uni- 
tarian causeadvance. Declining this loyalty 
and service to a power far greater than our- 
selves, and trying to do the impossible, we 
are sure to fail. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel, the Wednesday noon 
service, January 16, will be conducted by 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness of Boston, 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Friday, January 18, at eleven 
o’clock. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 25 
Beacon Street, on Monday, January 14, at 11 
AM. Rev. F. S. Thacher of Cambridge will 
preside; Rev. Wilbur N. Mason of the Wes- 
ley Methodist Church in Salem will give a 
paper on “‘The Debt of Methodism to Unita- 
rianism.’’ B. R. Bulkeley, Chairman of 
Executive Committee. 


At the First Church in Roxbury, Eliot 
Square, Rev. James De Normandie will 
give next Sunday the first of a short series 
of discourses upon the whole question of 
Sunday, its institution and observance. 
The morning service begins at eleven o’clock, 
and all are cordially invited. 


The mid-winter meeting of the ‘‘New 
England Associate Alliance” will be held on 
Thursday, January 17, at Bulfinch Place 
Church, corner Bulfinch Place and Bul- 
finch Street, Boston. The subject of the 
various addresses will be ‘‘The Work of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches in the 
City of Boston.” ‘The speakers at the morn- 
ing session will be Rev. Paul R. Frothing- 
ham, Mr. Samuel F. Hubbard, Miss Amelia 
Ayres, Rev. Gustavus Tuckerman; in the 
afternoon, Rev. Francis R. Sturtevant, Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot, and Rev. Adelbert 
I.. Hudson. Between the morning and 
afternoon sessions a box luncheon will be 
served. Morning session at 10.30, after- 
noon session at 2.00, All interested are 
cordially invited to be present. 


Churches. 


—— 


BRooKiyn, N.Y.—Fourth Unitarian 
Church: Rev. Leon A. Harvey has accepted 
a call to the Fourth Unitarian Church of 
Brooklyn, and began work January 1. 


CHICOPEE, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. K. E. Evans: At a special meeting in 
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November the society formally adopted the 
following covenant, “In the love of truth 
and of humanity, and in the spirit of Jesus, 
we unite ourselves in church fellowship for 
the worship of God and the service of man, 
for the upbuilding of individual character 
and the advancement of social righteous- 
ness.” At the same time the by-laws con- 
cerning membership were revised and pro- 
vision made for a ‘‘Fellowship Committee’’ 
which should have in charge the presentation 
of new members and the interesting of new- 
comers and the young people in the life of 
the society. Said committee has already 
begun work, and has quite a number of 
names for submission at the annual meeting. 
Other events at the church have been the 
fair in December, with the usual social gath- 
erings from time to time. In November the 
Alliance listened to an interesting lecture, 
with readings, on James Whitcomb Riley, 
by Rev. O. J. Fairfield of Ware. January 5, 
the speaker was Rev. J. T. Sunderland of 
Hartford. : 


Conasset, Mass.—The First Parish (Uni- 
tarian) Church, Rev. W. R. Cole: The church 
was reopened for worship on the last Sunday 
of the year, having been closed since the 
ist of October on account of extensive in- 
terior repairs and alterations. The weekly 
services, however, have been held during 
this time in a small hall. The most impor- 
tant change has been the restoration of eight 
fluted Doric columns under the gallery, simi- 
lar to those which were removed about sev- 
enty-five years ago, the gallery, meanwhile, 
having been supported by iron posts. The 
pulpit has been finished a rich mahogany, 
with desk upholstered in red velvet; red 
brocatel draperies, fitting the two windows 
back of the pulpit, replace the old drapery, 
which for so many years has concealed these 
windows and beautiful woodwork as well. 
For these pulpit improvements the church 
is indebted to one of the ladies of the parish. 
A quartered oak floor has been laid in the 
main auditorium, and a strip of red Brussels 
carpet runs through the main aisles and up 
the stairs. New electric wiring has been 
done, a ground glass globe having been 
placed in the centre of the ceiling, and three 
light brackets around the gallery. With 
these changes, and the freshly painted, white 
woodwork, delicately tinted green walls, with 
window shades of the same color, finishings 
and woodwork of the organ in mahogany, the 
effect is very harmonious and beautiful. The 
committee which has had the work in charge 
are to be congratulated upon the success of 
their work. By interesting and well-attended 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used.to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 


Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 
Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close cami ue ie cents office. 
pplications solicited from families within f£ il f 
Boston, who will take children to board or ea ea 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President E 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y ; Henry Pickering, Treas. ; 
Parker B. Field, Suserintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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services in the morning and afternoon, the 
old church, built in 1747, was, in a way, 
rededicated to the service of God and man. 


Datvas, TEx.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Marion F. Ham: The Christmas ser- 
vices were well attended, with a good con- 
gregation in the morning, when Mr. Ham 
delivered a strong plea against the desecra- 
tion of Christmas, speaking of it as a time of 
peace. In the afternoon, at four o’clock, a 
special Christmas service was held, with 
about three hundred persons present. . 


DORCHESTER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. John Haynes Holmes: The 
ninety-fourth year of our church life finds 
us in the best working order of our his- 
tory. The attendance at all our church 
services has never been so large as since last 
September, and now that our minister is 
concluding his work among us the church 
is filled every Sunday. Our Sunday-school 
under the direction of Mr. Harold Coryell 
of the Harvard Divinity School is equally 
prosperous. Our Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union, under the leadership of Mr. 
Sanford Bates, is doing the best work of 
its existence. The men’s club of one hun- 
dred members is very active, and the 
Women’s Alliance, with Mrs. O. P. Ricker 
as president, is the strong right arm of the 
church. We have a new organ, new organ- 
ist, and new choir, and the music is in keep- 
ing with the high tone of our religious services. 
All of this great activity is due to the 
leadership of our young minister, and we 
feel that the inspiration of his work among 
us will continue long after he is gone. His 
subjects for sermons this month are as 
follows: January 13, “For the Sake of 
Business”; January 20, “Things Here 
and Now”; January 27, ‘‘A Minister to his 
People,” being Mr. Holmes’s farewell sermon. 


FaLL River, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. John B. W. Day: Mr. Day was pleas- 
antly surprised recently by the receipt of a 
letter of appreciation from the standing 
committee of the church, with a notice that 
the committee had decided to raise his salary 
$200 a year. The parish has been excep- 
tionally fortunate during the last year, and 
a debt of between $6,000 and $7,000 has been 
entirely liquidated by some of the members. 
Within the last few weeks a handsome new 
clock has been installed in the front of the 
gallery. 


RoOcKLAND, Mass.—The Unitarian Society: 
The resignation of Rev. William R. Lord, 
pastor for the past four years, was read at 
the morning service December 30, to take 
effect the last Sunday in January. The 
reasons given were ill-health in the family of 
Mr. Lord, and the desire to carry out plans 
of other work formulated several years ago. 
Mr Lord is a native of Boston, born in 1847, 
a son of Rev. Daniel M. Lord. He was edu- 
cated at Williston Seminary and Amherst 
College. He studied theology at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City. 
His first pastorate was at Riverdale-on-the- 
Hudson, N.Y., where he was pastor of a 
Presbyterian church. He was afterward pas- 
tor of a Congregational church at Wollaston, 
and Unitarian churches at Dorchester, St. 
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That’s the 


Cocoa with the 
Yellow Wrapper 


Send 10 cents for trial can. 


Stephen L. Bartlett Co., 


Paul, Minn., and Portland, Ore. He will sail 
for Italy, February 2, for a six weeks’ stay. 


SALEM, Mass.—Union services of the 
Unitarian churches of this city were held on 
Sunday evening in the Second Church. The 
devotional portion was conducted by Rev. 
Alfred Manchester of the Second Church, 
and the sermon was preached by Rev. 
Edward D. Towle. ‘The attendance was 
large. 


SPOKANE, WasH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: Rev. George W. Fuller, of Boston, 
Mass., has accepted a call from this con- 
gregation and enters immediately upon the 
pastorate. 

WARWICK, 
Parish, Rev. Elvin J. Prescott has been en- 
gaged to supply this church. Mr. Prescott’s 
last pastorate was over the First Church in 
Salem, which he was obliged to resign on 
account of his health, now restored. 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN'S of the Children’s Mis- 
sion, etc., donations for current expenses 
from July, 1906, to January, 1907:— 


Sunday-school, First Church, Cambridge (a class 


OW RS) sete GSgU Ba COOROCOCORe 2 Oat STSeBIG 3.15 
Sunday-school, Pilgrim Church, Attleboro.....-.. 20.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Concord....... 22,00 
Second Baptist Church, East Cambridge.........- 2.18 
Sunday-school, First Parish, Brookline........... 20.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Bangor, Me., 3 87 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Marshfield 

ILS pro U-o avis lttete lature ste tha PN eare wieneneloTahteard lame craic cactioale 1.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Milton 20.78 
Sunday-school, Derby, Comm. ...........+-e-e+086+ 3.00 
First Parish, Cambridge, a Thanksgiving offering, 20.00 
Sunday-school, Second Congregational Society, 

onCOrde Ne Litem scetcccsmtte yas ccs veseee 20,00 
Massachusetts Charitable Fire Society...........- 50.00 


Mass.—First Congregational 


BOSTON. 


Try our Cake Chocolate 
(Blue Wrapper) 


Helping Hand Girls’ Club, N. Reading.....-.--.. 5.00 
Young People’s Religious Union, Wollaston...... 5.00 
Quincy, City Union of King’s Daughters.......--- 1.25 
King’s Daughters, All Saints Church, Belmont... _20.co 
Mr. Edward Frothingham, for Life Membership-. 20.00 
gg ORS” CRS nae a naa ap i es osc Ramet 1,00 
Elizabeth Schneider, Lawrence 10,00 
Julius Carlson. .... 2.00 sess sere eens cere 1.00 
Mrs. J. H. Cunningham.............. 5.00 
George M. Mellen.....--.---- 2.0005 2.00 
GarletoneNlosel Ye ccc scttecas snccissms crisis sotes seem 25,00 
Mrs. J. Felt Osgood... «2.2.0.0. ecsccessereseeress 1000 
Mis= WaldoxColburnccsssehacestie: acaeeeeeaeiede ses 10.00 
A Friend... cee cececeee eres cece sees cece teen teceees 30.c0 
Miss Julia Lyman...............5 10.00 
A Friend wee e cose cece 5.00 
The Misses Farnha 10.00 
C. Minot Weld......-. 5.00 
Miss Eliza F. Blacker 5.00 
Mrs. Henry P. Kidder 10.00 
MEG > Piresaltoeatewsirnese aslen snes a3 OO TOO, 
Sidney Clementson .......sceseeese cers eteeeere sees 20,00 
Mrs. C. T. Jaques, Milton. ..... 2.02.0. 000s ones cove 10.00 

$706.23 


H. Pickerine, Treasurer, 
156 Oliver Street. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to 
Unitarian Sunday School Society during 
the [month of December, 1906:— 


Dec. 5. Rutherford, N.J., Sunday-school......... $5.00 
5. Melrose, Mass., Sunday-school........-- 5.00 
6. Providence, R.I., Bell Street Chapel Sun- 

Gay-schoolusseecsese ceases sieceniece ren 5.c0 
7. Boston (Dorchester), Mass., First Parish, 100.00 
7. Rockland, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 5.00 
12. New York, Church of the Messiah Sunday- 

SCHOOY sana: sene ROR anes Sexe eolsenahinies mite ae kOLOO) 
12. Templeton. Mass., First Parish......... = 8.00 
12. Taunton, Mass., Sunday-school.-..-.... ++ 15.00 
13. Mrs. Henry P. Kidder, Boston, Mass....- 10.00 
13. Mr. C_S. Udell, Grand Rapids, Mich .... 10.00 
18. New Brighton, N.Y., Church of the Re- 

deemer Sunday-school..........-++ e000 2.00 
18. Mr. George Hutchinson, Boston. ....+e«+- 10.00 
19. Hamilton, Ontario, Can., Sunday-school, 5.00 
20. Worcester, Mass., Second Parish.....----+ 35.66 
20. St. Joseph, Mo., Sunday-school .......+-+ 2.00 
zo, Mrs. Edward Atkinson, Brookline, Mass., 10.00 
20, Miss Emma Burrage, Boston.-...--+--- . 5.cO 
20, Des Moines. Ia., Sunday-school.....- 3.00 
23. Fairhaven, Mass., Women’s Alliance 10.00 
23. Concord, N.H., Sunday-school..... 20,00 
26, Lawrence, Mass., Sunday-school. 10.00 
27 Arlington, Mass., First Parish......-.-+.+ 50.00 


RicHarp C, HuMPHREYS, 7yeasurer. 
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Pleasantrics. 


New Wife: “I wish to get some” butter, 


please.” Dealer: ‘‘Roll butter, ma’am ?” 
New Wife: ‘‘No, we wish to eat it on bis- 
cuits.” 


Old Lestorich, an uncomplimentary hus- 
band who appears in the Austrian paper 
Floh, said to his wife, “If nature had made 
me an ostrich, perhaps I could eat your cook- 
ing.” ‘That would be fine,” answered his 
imperturbable wife. ‘Then I could get some 
plumes for my hat.” 


Algernon is very interesting,” said the 
stockbroker’s daughter. ‘What does he 
talk about?” inquired her father. “Why, 
he’s ever so well posted in Shakesperian 
quotations.” ‘Young woman,” said the 
financier, sternly, ‘‘don’t you let him make 
sport of your ignorance. There ain’t no 
such stock on the market.””—T7zd-Buts. 


Daily theme by a Radcliffe student: 
‘‘Some men are born with an insight into the 
soul feminine, some men marry and achieve 
this insight, and some men correct girls’ 
themes and have this insight thrust upon 
them.” Admiring comment by a Harvard 
student struggling with his own daily: 
“Gosh! but it takes a girl to write that sort 
of thing, don’t it?” 


Poultney Bigelow was a schoolmate of the 
emperor of Germany. At one time people 
chaffed him concerning this comradeship 
until he became tired. At a dinner in a 
New York club one of the guests told a story 
of a personality. In the pause which fol- 
lowed, Mr. Bigelow remarked, ‘“‘ You remind 
me of ’— ‘‘Not the Emperor William,” in- 
terrupted the story-teller. ‘Oh, no!” re- 
plied Mr. Bigelow, quietly. “The kaiser 
is a gentleman!” 


When Johnny Hobbs left the New Hamp- 
shire hills to visit his grandmother in Worces- 
ter, Mass., he was cautioned that he would 
find things different in the city, Before 
tea-time his grandmother told him to run 
out to the pantry and get a bowl of milk 
which she had left there “for a hungry boy.” 
A moment later she followed, and beheld him 
bravely at work on a bowl of spearmint tea, 
which she had forgetfully put in the place 
where she had told him to find the milk. 
“Why, child,” she cried, seizing the bowl, 
“don’t you know this isn’t milk?” ‘“TI-I 
knew it wasn’t like Hillbury milk,” stam- 
mered Johnny, with a final gulp. ‘But I 
thought maybe it was the kind folks had 
in Worcester!” 


ONE WEEK. 
This year had gloomily begun 


For Willie Weeks, a poor man’s Sun. 
He was beset with bill and dun, 
And he had very little Mon. 


“This cash,” said he, ‘‘won’t pay my dues, 
I’ve nothing here but ones and Tues,” 


A bright thought struck him, and he said, 


“The rich Miss Goldrocks I will Wed.” 
But, when he paid his court to her, 
She lisped, but firmly said, ‘No, Thur.” 
“Alas,” said he, “then I must die! 
Although hereafter I may Fn.” 


They found his gloves and coat and hat, 


The coroner upon them Sat, 


[oF 
—Carolyn Wells, 


The Christian Register 


Sterling Silver | 
COFFEE 
SETS 


| SIE WASHINGTON:ST 
CORNER: WEST: ST. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1906 cesssecsseceseceescees  $40,702,691.55 
LIABILITIES Rs .ciuceschece cscs cock sess 36,600,270.95 


$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
F. APPEL, Secretary. 

WM. B TIRNKR, Asst. Sec’y. 


., PIPE&REED 


ig apn OR 


120 BOYLSTONST. 
BOSTON — MASS. _ 


GEO. H. ELLIS COo., 


» « « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


(32) {JANUARY I0 1907 


8 RUGS 


' Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 


RENOVATI®G WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxford 
° “7 aughters of the late 
The Misses Allen wail kows educator, 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HIit SCHOUL £8, 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 

Beautifully situated in the heart of the ‘‘college coun-. 
try.” ell known for its pleasant atmosphere and high 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. For 
catalogue, address 

CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. | 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England, Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


“PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


AUnitarian School where young people of both sexes can 
be fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T.PF 'rincipal, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 


F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


—_F. 0. SOUTHWoRTH, 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYs . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. Individual 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDCE SCH 
For Boys. Location high and dry, tani dcl ie Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
pasion withsew! arene 5 sats rely for college, scien- 
t ess. i 
ing. dress Dr Ka hE Rock 9 aes 


Hall, Wellesley Hilla, Mas” RoCk Ridge 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edi 
Rev. Cuas.W.Wenprte. Pri ts; : eeliby 
Geo H. Ellis Co., 272 ¢ Soereen’ Be acton: 


so: . : ost 2 
Also an edition with services 40 cents; by_mail, 50 cones 


eacon 


per copy. Youn eople’ oes 
St., Boston € People’s Religious Union, a5 B 


